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r I ''HE  way  to  succeed  is  to  prepare  for  success, 

A and  this  centering  of  your  thought  and  time 
and  energy  in  one  direction  is  the  mental  macadam 
that  the  road  of  life  needs  to  make  the  going  easier.” 

SAVE — We  pay  4 per  cent  interest 
$1.00  or  more  will  open  an  account 

Bank  by  Mail.  Write  Us. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $2,000,000  Assets  Over  $14,000,000 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


= Reserve  Trust  Company 

Capital  CITY  AND  COUNTY  DEPOSITORY  Resources 

$300,000.00  Over  $3,000,000.00 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hollenden  Hotel  Bldg.,  Cor.  Superior  Ave.  and  6th  St.  N.  E. 
4 per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts.  2 per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts.  Money 
loaned  on  Real  Estate  and  approved  collateral. 

ADAM  GRAHAM,  President  T.  J.  MOFFETT,  Vice-President 

WM.  N.  PERRIN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Some  ways  in  which  we  can  serve  you:  If  you  have  money  deposit  it  with  us.  If  you  need  money  borrow 
it  of  us.  Ifyou  need  insurance  call  and  see  us.  If  you  want  to  send  money  away,  buy  a draft  of  us.  If 
you  waut  to  sell  a note,  show  it  to  us.  If  you  have  papers  you  want  collected  brin*  them  to  us.  If  it  is 
not  convenieut  to  come  to  the  bank,  write  us,  you  can  make  a deposit  or  do  most  any  kind  of  business  by 
mail  with  us. 


H.  CLARK  FORD.  HARRIS  CREACH.  J.  W.  MERIAM. 

President  Sec’y  & Treas.  Ass’t  Sec’y  & Treas. 

(garfirld 

flattings  iBank  (En. 

Offers  $125,000.00  Six  Per  Cent  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  denomi- 
nation $500.00  each,  at  par  and  accrued  interest  from  August  15,  1907. 
These  bonds  are  secured  by  136  acres  of  land  in  Cleveland,  appraised 
value  $250,400.00.  Interested  parties  will  be  furnished  particulars  and 
additional  information  upon  request. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


SPEAR  LIBRARY 


Departments 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Theological  Seminary 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 
The  Academy 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Spear 
Library  will  be  remodeled  and  fully  equipped  as  a 
Zoological  Laboratory. 


The  Seventy-sixth  year  will  begin  Wednesday, 
September  23,  1908 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 
GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary 


The  Cowell  & Hubbard 
Company 


Jewelry  Precious  Stones  Silverware 

Fine  Porcelain  Stationery  Engraving 
Eye  Glasses 

Euclid  Ave.  Cor.  East  Sixth  Street 

CLEVELAND 


BOOK  and  CATALOGUE  WORK 


College  and  School  Stationery  Manufactured  to  Order.  Work  Strictly  First 
Class.  Prices  Reasonable. 

The  Gardner  Printing  Co.  Cactvx“cLo 


College  Gowns  and  Gaps 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 


Cox  Sons  & Vining 


262  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


H.  R.  Hatch  and  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of  Staple 
Dry  Goods  and  the  Season's  Novelties.  Much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out  of 
town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

H.  R.  HATCH  AND  COMPANY 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Its 
students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  8 and  April  8,  1908.  For  catalogue  and  musical  year 

book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  - Oberlin,  Ohio 


Summer  Session 

Oberlin  College 

June  26th  to  August  14th,  1908 

1 . Collegiate  courses  for  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduate students  in  Art,  Economics,  Education, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  German, 

Greek  Literature  in  English,  History,  Latin, 
Philosophy,  Sociology. 

2.  Courses  for  Teachers  in  English  Literature, 
Education,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 

Music,  Philosophy,  Sociology.  These  courses 
are  both  Cultural  and  Normal. 

3.  Courses  for  Academy  and  High  School 
students  in  English  Literature,  French,  German, 
History,  Latin,  Mathematics. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Address 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 

162  South  Cedar  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Books  To  Read  If  You  Are  Interested  In  The 
Search  For  A More  Reasonable  Way  Of  Living 


Are  you  mak- 
ing the  most  of 
your  powers , 
mental  and 
physical ? 


President  Henry  C.  King’s 

Rational  Living  Some  Practical  Inferences 
from  Modern  Psychology. 
"Eminently  satisfactory  in  stimulating  interest  and 
deepening  purpose  relative  to  noble  living.  Ii  is  the  best 
book  for  young  men  interested  in  living  the  high  noble 
life  under  modern  conditions  with  which  I am 
acquainted/'— Nehemiah  Boynton,  Minister  Clinton 
Avenue  Cong.  Church,  Biooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35. 


What  is  the 
true  basis  of 
effort  in  social 
work ? 

IVhat  causes 
the  contrast  be- 
tween private 
and  public 
morality? 

1 1 hat  is  the 
greatest  educa- 
tional need  of 
our  time? 

What  is  the 
matter  with 
our  colleges? 


How  is  the 
Church  attain- 
ing to  the  end 
of  its  existence? 


How  are  the 
new  conditions 
0f  life  being 
met  by  the 
church? 


By  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  Univ.  of  Penn 
The  New  Basis  of  Civilization 

He  preaches  the  gospel  that  the  new  morality  con- 
sists not  in  saving,  but  in  expanding  equipment;  that  in- 
creased strength,  keeu  interests  and  efficiency  are  a bet- 
ter safeguard  for  the  future  than  a bank  account;  that 
the  suppression  of  vice  is  only  accomplished  by  releasing 
virtue— and  he  does  it  in  pointed  sentences  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Cloth,  121110,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

By  Professor  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  Yale 
Standards  of  Public  Morality  Univ 

He  treats  with  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  describes 
as  "a  remarkable  quality  of  common  sense,  as  iare  as  it 
is  attractive.’’  the  formation  of  public  opiuiou,  the  ac- 
cepted ethics  of  trade,  of  corporate  management,  of  poli- 
tical machinery,  and  closes  with  an  inspiring  discussion 
of  the  political  duties  of  the  citizeu  which  is  really 
practical.  Cloth.  i2mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  fi.10. 

By  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia 
True  and  False  Democracy  University 

The  moral  education  of  the  individual  human  being, 
through  democracy,  by  public  opinion,  and  the  exercise 
of  citizenship,  is  the  subject  of  this  pai  ticularly  sane  and 
timelj'  book.  Cloth,  i2mo,  fi.oo  net:  by  mail  $1.10. 

By  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York 
Individual  Training  in  our  Colleges  Bar 

The  average  student  of  to-day  does  not  receive  as 
good  preparation  for  the  work  of  after  years  as  he  did 
fitty  or  a hundred  years  ago.  He  is  not  getting  as  much 
value  out  of  his  college  life  as  he  is  entitled  to.  The 
author  has  undertaken  to  show  why  this  is  true.  . . 

He  has  made  a strong  argument,  has  won  his  case,  and 
the  book  should  be  widely  read.” — Daily  Evening  Trans- 
cript. Boston.  Cloth,  8vo,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.91. 

By  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  ot  Rochester 
Ghristanity  and  the  Social  Crisis  Theo.  Seui 

"It  is  a book  to  like,  to  learn  from,  and  . . to  be 

charmed  with,”  said  the  New  York  Times.  He  explains 
the  work  of  the  Church  as  "Transforming  the  present 
conditions  cf  this  world  into  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  and,  what  is  more,  points  a reasonable  way. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $1  so  net;  bv  111a  1,  $1.62 
By  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  Chicago  University 
The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order 

£ftj&The  Boston  Herald  describes  the  l»ook  as  "singularly 
frank  and  penetrating’  in  its  account  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Church  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  religious  instinct  seems  to  be 
as  strong  as  it  is  ever  was.  His  topics,  Scholarship, 
Brotherhood,  Social  Discontent,  Materialism,  are  those 
upon  which  such  sane,  modern  thinking  is  greatly 
needed.  Cloth,  121110.  $1.50  net  by  mail,  $1.02 
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Class  Distinctions 
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Necrology 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
PRINTS 

Art  of  The  Netherlands  and 
Germany 

A new  series  of  500  just  completed. 
1500  subjects  on  Greek  (von  Mach)  and 
Italian  Art  previously  published.  Size 
5 1-2x8  inches.  One  Cent  Each. 

Send  a Two-cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 

Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 


Rational  Living  net,  $ | 25 

Talks  to  Sunday  School 

Teachers,  net,  | qq 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements 

in  Education,  net.  | 59 


The  Fight  for  Character,  net, 


Theology  and  Social  Con- 
sciousness, net,  $|.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net,  1.20 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net,  .25 
Life  as  a Practical  Problem,  net!  .15 


.10 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 


S,„d,„  T„ch,„„  ,nJ 

c Apostles 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 

paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75 


I wo  New  Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 

History  of  Music,  - . . net,  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net  $2.50 


OBERLIN 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards! 


Showing  the  recent  College  Buildings. 


Peters  Hall 
Talcott  Hall 
Council  Hall 
Warner  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 
Spear  Library 
Memorial  Arch 
Oberlin  Hospital 
Baldwin  Cottage 
Senior  Class  Day 


Warner  Gymnasium 
President  King  s Home 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Reservoir  and  Arboretum 
Oberlin  s Carnegie  Library 
Reading  Girl  Spear  Library 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
dappan  Walk  and  Memorial  Arch 
College  Campus  and  Memorial  Arch 
Sturges  Hall  and  Soldiers  Monument 


2J4  cents  each 

Any  of  the  above  sent  post-paid 
upon  receipt  of  price. 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Entirely  New  in  Contents  and  in  Form 


Rolfe’s  New  Shakespeare 

40  Volumes.  Each,  56  Cents 


THE  popularity  of  ROLFE’S  SHAKESPEARE 
has  been  extraordinary,  and  it  is  today  the  standard 
annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

But  since  its  first  appearance  several  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  Many  valuable  books  of  reference 
relating  to  Shakespeare  and  his  works  have  been  is- 
sued. A somewhat  definite  method  of  investigation  and 
study  has  been  developed.  This  has  made  it  advis- 
able to  adjust  the  notes,  introductions,  summaries  of 
plots,  time  analyses,  and  discussion  of  the  characters 
to  the  new  conditions. 

In  this  new  edition  the  page  has  been  made  smaller, 
to  adapt  the  volumes  to  pocket  use.  The  notes  and  in- 
troduction have  been  carefully  revised,  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  throughout.  In  the  new 
notes  the  most  important  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Rolfe’s  own  critical  matter,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  lectures  on  Shakespeare  that  he  has  been  delivering 
with  great  success  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In 
spite  of  repeated  requests,  only  small  portions  of  these 
lectures  have  ever  been  printed  heretofore.  Each 
volume  is  now  absolutely  complete  in  itself. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  FULL  DETAILS 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos 

DISTINGUISHED  FOR 

Rare  Beauty  of  Tone  Quality 

Made  in  both  Uprights  and  Grands. 

Treble,  far  reaching,  sensitive,  clear  as  a bell. 

Middle  Register,  bright  and  singing. 

Bass,  deep  and  pure. 

“The  Most  Vocal  Piano  in  Existence.” 

This  is  more  fully  explained  in  our  little  book  “Inside  Information’ 
which  contains  muoh  concentrated  common  sense  on  the  piano  question 
and  is  mailed  free  to  any  one  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a fine  piano 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  CO. 

Norwalk  Ohio. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 

Eight  instructors.  Four  practice  kindergartens.  Fourteenth  year 
Over  one  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foreign 
countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to  its  proxi- 
mity to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  apply  to 

Secretary?  of  ©be  ©berlin  IRtnbergarten  association 

©rawer /IB.  ©berlin,  ©IMo 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 


Cottrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  Class 
Contracts  a Specialty.  Correct  Hoods 
for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench. 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 


Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 


Rational  Living,  net  ......  $1.25 

Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  net  ....  1.00 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net  . 1.50 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net  ....  1.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net  .....  1 .20 

The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net  .....  .25 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  in  Oberlin  Conservatory 
History  of  Music,  net  .....  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net  . . 2.50 

Above  sent  postpaid  for  prices  quoted. 


Oberlin  Postal  Cards — 13  for  25c  postpaid — largest  assortment  in  Oberlin. 

New  Souvenir  Album  of  Oberlin  College  buildings.  Campus  and  Streets,  30 
Views,  neatly  bound  in  Oberlin  colors,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 
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A.  G.  COMINGS 


West  College  Street 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


SONGS  OF  OBERLIN 


A revised  and  enlarged  edition  issued  this  spring 
under  the  auspices  of  L.  L.  S. 


Contains  several  new  Songs,  among  them 
all  of  the  songs  to  be  used  at 
the  Reunion  in  June. 


For  prices  and  order  blank  see 
loose  insert. 


FACULTY  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE  IN  1869 


7jhe  Oberlin  jilumni  TT/agctzme 
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Faculty  of  Oberlin  College  in  1869- 

The  group  of  faces  on  the  first  page  of  this  number  represents 
the  Oberlin  Faculty  as  it  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  ’60s.  There 
were  two  other  members  of  the  Faculty  whose  faces  do  not  appear 
here — Miss  Anna  M.  Wyatt,  who  had  charge  of  the  art  department; 
and  Professor  Rice,  who  had  just  been  elected  as  an  instructor  in 
Music.  In  ’71  he  was  made  Director  of  the  Conservatory.  Even  with 
these  additions,  our  first  thought  is,  how  the  College  has  grown ! Only 
sixteen  in  the  Faculty  in  ’69,  as  contrasted  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  ’08.  In  ’70  all  of  these  teachers  were  in  active  service. 
All  have  passed  to  the  other  side,  except  R.  T.  Cross  and  Miss  Helen 
Martin.  When  we  speak  of  the  growth  of  the  college  as  phenomenal 
we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  strong,  earnest  and  faithful  work 
of  the  men  and  women  who  went  before  them,  that  made  possible  the 
Oberlin  of  today. 

As  the  sapling  to  which  Fathers  Shipherd  and  Stewart  tied  their 
horses  on  that  eventful  morning,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  Ober- 
lin’s  history  has  grown  to  grand  and  graceful  proportions  until  its 
shadow  reaches  far  over  the  campus,  so  the  principles  of  righteous 
and  civil  liberty,  which  the  fathers  planted  in  the  wilderness  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  essential  and  basic  elements  in  our  national 
life.  It  is  this  fact,  rather  than  material  growth,  that  claims  our  en- 
thusiasm as  we  near  our  75th  anniversary. 

One  cannot  even  hastily  glance  over  this  group  of  faces  without 
being  forcibly  impressed  with  their  strongly  marked  individuality. 
President  Finney!  where  could  you  find  a more  striking  example  of 
mental  strength  and  logical  acumen  than  is  found  in  the  delicate  fea- 
tures, keen  eye  and  mobile  expression  of  his  face? 

Where  a more  perfect  personification  of  benevolence  than  in  the 
genial,  warm-hearted,  golden-rule-lighted  expression  of  Professor 
Fairchild?  To  shake  hands  with  him  was  to  gain  confidence  in  all 
the  world-  But  his  very  gentleness  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
we  all  felt  there  was  a lion  in  him  that  could  be  roused. 

And  Dr.  Morgan,  untouched  by  the  selfishness  of  the  world, 
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unmindful  of  its  jarring  discords,  with  ear  turned  toward  the  “music 
of  the  spheres,”  ripening  into  the  full  and  blessed  maturity  of  human 
possibilities!  No  wonder  that  his  classmate,  President  Mark  Hop- 
kins, meeting  him  after  years  of  separation  and  reading  in  his  face 
the  growth  of  patriarchal  virtues,  stepped  back  reverently  and  bow- 
ing low,  exclaimed  “Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob !” 

Dr.  Dascomb.  Look  at  his  clear-cut  finely  chiselled  features. 
How  every  day’s  work  in  his  laboratory  emphasized  to  the  student 
the  fact  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 
And  that  a false  conclusion  always  works  mischief.  Sometimes  sev- 
ere in  his  criticisms,  but  always  just,  he  was  the  tonic  that  kept  both 
Faculty  and  students  at  their  moral  best. 

Professor  Allen.  A sensitive  soul  who,  through  some  mistake, 
found  himself  in  this  matter-of-fact  world.  He  never  could  adjust 
himself  to  it,  he  was  so  finely  strung  that  the  vibrations  of  ordinary 
minds  chilled  him.  He  suffered  in  forcing  himself  to  meet  his  neigh- 
bors. And  yet  Oberlin  owes  to  Professor  Allen  a great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. It  was  Professor  Allen  that  opened  our  eyes  to  the  wonders  of 
the  material  world.  I can  see  him  now,  starting  for  the  woods  with  a 
troop  of  happy  children  about  him.  Here  he  was  at  home.  Every 
flower,  every  rock,  every  bird  that  sang,  every  worm  that  crawled 
furnished  him  with  a text.  But  more  than  this,  Professor  Allen  was 
intensely  musical.  He  interpreted  for  us  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers. He  prepared  for  us  our  first  hymn-book.  He  taught  all  Ober- 
lin to  sing,  by  giving  free  instruction  to  large  vocal  classes  made  up 
of  citizens  and  students.  He  established  a high  musical  standard 
which  has  made  it  impossible  for  Oberlin  to  accept  the  modern  sen- 
sational music  of  either  the  church  or  the  stage-  On  the  foundations 
which  he  laid  has  been  built  our  noble  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Professor  Churchill,  the  richly  gifted  man,  who  never  had  to 
beat  against  his  own  limitations.  With  him,  to  wish  to  do  was  to  do. 
His  mind  ranged  from  mathematics  to  music,  and  the  charm  of  his 
teaching  was  that  it  brought  to  light  the  undertone  of  every  subject. 
It  traced  the  relationship  between  all  fields  of  thought.  Pie  taught 
that  science  and  art  combined  in  all  true  expression.  He  found  music 
in  mathematics  and  mathematics  in  music.  Then  his  humor.  How 
subtile  it  was,  how  unexpected  it  flashed  out.  Was  there  ever  another 
teacher  who  could  so  successfully  administer  a reproof,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  everyone  even  the  reproved  one,  smiling  and  good 
natured?  I remember  a remarkable  instance  of  Professor  Churchill's 
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ability  to  do  the  unexpected.  One  day  in  Faculty  meeting,  President 
Fairchild  informed  us  that  the  teacher  of  French  had  left  town,  and 
he  asked  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  Faculty  who  could  teach  French. 
If  so,  could  he  take  an  additional  class  through  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 
No  one  responded.  President  Fairchild  said  he  hoped  that  excessive 
modesty  would  not  keep  us  silent ; that  at  that  time  of  year  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  secure  a new  teacher.  Professor  Churchill  said 
“I  have  never  studied  French,  but  rather  than  have  the  class  given 
up,  I’ll  attempt  it.”  The  work  was  successfully  carried  forward  and 
no  student  complained. 

The  mention  of  John  M.  Ellis's  name  brings  before  us  the  pic- 
ture of  the  “Citizen-Professor”  of  the  Faculty.  The  man  whom 
everybody  loved.  Fie  was  the  executive  hand  of  President  Fairchild. 
The  intimacy  between  the  two  men  always  suggested  that  of  David 
and  Jonathan.  Townspeople  and  students  went  to  Professor  Elils 
for  council  and  advice-  He  was  often  an  executor  of  wills.  He  was 
a born  leader  whom  under  stress  everybody  obeyed.  In  time  of  fire, 
no  matter  who  officered  the  fire  department,  it  was  Professor  Ellis 
who  commanded  the  situation,  and  Professor  Ellis  who  was  obeyed. 
There  is  scarcely  a feature  of  public  interest  in  our  village  govern- 
ment that  does  not  show  his  shaping  hand.  It  was  his  earnest  effort 
that  secured  our  beautiful  Westwood  cemetery,  and  no  dust  more 
hallows  that  sacred  spot.  Facing  Professor  Ellis  on  the  left  of  the 
group  is  General  Shurtleff  who  gave  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  defense  of  our  national  flag.  He  suffered  in  Libby  prison,  was 
wounded  in  battle  and  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  hero- 
ically endure,  through  years  of  suffering  the  results  of  his  sacrifices. 
He  served  the  College,  first  as  Professor  of  Latin,  then  as  Financial 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  We  miss  his  decisive  step,  his  uncom- 
promising methods  of  dealing  with  wrong-doing,  and  his  courtly 
manner. 

Professor  Smith.  The  classical  scholar,  whose  every  lineament 
and  movement  gave  expression  to  his  cultured  mind  and  rythmical 
thought. 

Professor  Penfield,  first  Tutor,  then  Professor  of  Latin  for 
eighteen  years.  A quiet,  sensitive  man  faithful  to  every  duty,  at 
home  with  his  books,  but  avoiding  when  he  could  the  jars  and  strug- 
gles of  the  outside  world. 

R.  T.  Cross,  for  five  years  Principal  of  the  Academy.  Every 
student  who  came  into  his  presence  felt  the  quiet  influence  of  his 
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noble  soul.  Nature  mixed  no  dross  with  the  metal,  when  she  called 
him  into  being. 

George  W.  Steele  was  a unique  character;  electricity,  magne- 
tism and  thunder  combined.  He  may  never  have  become  famous  as 
a musical  composer,  neither  gained  a world  wide  reputation  as  an 
interpreter  of  others  music  but  there  was  a certain  facinating 
element  of  tragedy  in  his  playing  that  was  all  his  own-  His  touch  up- 
on the  organ  keys  never  could  be  imitated,  to  hear  him  improvise 
left  a longing  to  hear  him  again.  A sweet  memory  that  haunted  quiet 
hours  and  returned  again  and  again. 

Helen  E.  Martin,  for  ten  years  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Wom- 
en’s department.  In  1876  she  was  called  to  the  higher  position  of 
Dean  of  Tabor  College,  which  position  she  held  until  failing  health 
obliged  her  to  resign.  She  now  lives  in  Berkeley,  California.  Miss 
Martin  unites  in  rare  combination  sweetness  and  strength.  No  stu- 
dent ever  appealed  to  her  for  sympathy  and  was  repulsed.  No  one 
asked  for  counsel  and  was  disappointed. 

Marianne  P.  Dascomb,  wife  of  Dr.  Dascomb,  was  one  of  the 
strong  and  leading  characters  of  early  Oberlin.  She  came  in  1834, 
on  her  wedding  journey  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  new  enterprise  in 
the  wilderness.  Trained  under  that  earnest  and  inspiring  teacher, 
Miss  Grant  at  Ipswich,  she  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Ladies’  Board  of  Managers,  as  it  was  then  called.  For  forty-five 
years  she  was  rarely  absent  from  its  meetings,  and  it  is  due  largely 
to  her  wise  counsel  that  Oberlin  was  able  to  overcome  the  storm  of 
objections  that  were  hurled  against  what  was  thought  to  be  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  co-education.  Mrs.  Dascomb  was  not  a theo- 
rist, but  she  knew  how  to  adjust  herself  easily  to  the  unexpected, 
which  served  her  far  better  than  elaborate  theories.  I once  heard 
her  husband  say,  she  could  say  no  without  offending,  more  success- 
fully than  anyone  he  had  ever  known.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
her  rare  good  sense  and  kind  heart.  Many  women  during  the  last 
half  century,  as  they  have  put  in  practice  her  wise  counsels,  have 
risen  up  and  called  her  blessed. 


A deli  a A ■ F.  Johnston. 
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history  of  the  Financial  Support  of  the  College* 

I have  been  asked  to  tell  you  this  morning  some  of  the  financial 
experiences  of  the  College.  In  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  to  me,  I 
can,  of  course,  make  very  little  mention  of  individual  givers,  and  I 
shall  try,  rather,  to  indicate  some  of  the  great  underlying  motives 
which  have  seemed  through  the  seventy-five  years  of  the  history  of 
the  College,  to  be  the  motive  which  have  appealed  to  donors. 

It  is  one  thing  to  conceive  a great  idea-  It  is  a task  as 
great,  as  some  of  you  are  destined  to  find  out,  to  find  men  who  be- 
lieve in  the  idea  enough  to  finance  it. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  resources  of  the  founders  of  the 
school,  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  College  had  very  little  financial  as- 
sistance from  them.  Of  Father  Stewart,  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
say  that  he  had  been  for  several  years  a missionary  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Father  Shipherd  owned  a little  one  story  house  in  Elyria, 
which  could  not  have  been  worth  very  much.  He  also  owned  a horse, 
and  on  the  horse,  and  with,  tradition  asserts,  only  $3.00  in  his  pocket, 
he  started  for  the  East,  to  secure  lands  and  other  needful  things  for 
his  proposed  college.  Three  things  he  especially  hoped  to  secure. 
First,  the  gift  of  500  acres  of  land,  to  provide  grounds  for  the  college 
buildings,  and  a farm  upon  which  students  might  work  their  way. 
Second,  colonists,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  start,  a 
college  in  a colony  was  the  ideal  of  the  founders.  Third,  gifts  for  the 
promotion  of  the  enterprise.  These  gifts  were  to  be  used  for  the 
needed  buildings,  and  for  the  improvements  which  must  be  made  on 
the  farm  in  order  to  make  it  productive. 

As  to  each  of  these  three  objects,  the  trip  was  entirely  successful. 
Street  and  Hughes,  the  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  Russia  Town- 
ship, consented  to  give  500  acres  of  land  for  college  purposes,  but 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  college  should  undertake,  within  the 
next  seven  years,  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  tract  of  5000  acres,  at 
a price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Thus  you  see  the  gift  was  really  not  a 
gift,  but  a commission,  based  upon  the  sale  of  the  entire  tract.  Sec- 
ondly, Father  Shipherd  secured  a large  number  of  devout  men  and 
women  to  be  participators  in  the  enterprise.  They  settled  in  the  vil- 
lage, or  upon  various  parts  of  the  tract  of  land,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  simple  living,  and  to  a devoted  interest  in  the  institution.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  village  of  Oberlin,  and  the  warm  sympathy 

Note — This  address,  which  was  one  of  the  series  of  Chapel  talks  on  the 
History  of  Oberlin,  was  given  Thursday,  May  4th. 
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between  the  College  and  community  during  these  seventy-five  years, 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  devotion  of  these  early  settlers,  and  of 
their  successors.  Thirdly,  in  securing  gifts  for  the  promotion  of  the 
enterprise,  a somewhat  novel  device  was  employed.  Donors  were 
asked  to  give  a scholarship,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  value  $150. 
These  scholarships  were  not  like  modern  scholarships, — a fund,  the 
income  of  which  assisted  some  worthy  student.  Any  person  coming 
upon  one  of  these  scholarships  paid  all  the  regular  charges,  and  had 
no  benefits  in  any  way  accruing  from  the  scholarship  except  one,  viz ; 
that  students  nominated  by  holders  of  scholarships  were  given  the 
preference  over  all  other  applicants.  Doubtless  at  the  beginning  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  be  needful  for  the  school  to  limit  its  num- 
bers, in  which  case  the  preferences  would  have  represented  a certain 
value,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  limitations  upon  numbers  were  ever 
placed,  and  the  money  so  secured  practically  amounted  to  an  out  and 
out  contribution  for  the  good  of  the  enterprise-  In  all,  about  $15,000 
was  secured,  and  with  this  sum  the  first  buildings  were  erected,  a 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill  for  the  accommodation  of  the  colony  obtained, 
and  the  necessary  implements  for  work  upon  the  farm  secured.  Every 
student  was  supposed  to  work  on  the  farm  four  hours  each  day,  at  a 
price  of  from  4 cents  to  7 cents  per  hour,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  worker.  This  price  seems  small  to  us,  nevertheless  it  was  true  that 
by  this  amount  of  labor  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  provide  for 
board,  room,  washing  and  books.  Board  was  75  cents  per  week  if  on 
a strictly  vegetable  diet,  and  $1.00  per  week  if  meat  twice  a day  were 
added.  Other  expenses  were  on  a similarly  economical  scale.  But 
how  were  the  teachers  paid,  and  the  running  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion met?  In  the  minds  of  the  founders,  all  these  expenses  would 
be  easily  cared  for  by  the  receipts  from  tuition,  which  was  to 
be  $15.00  per  year,  with  no  extras.  There  would  be,  therefore,  if 
the  plan  succeeded,  no  necessity  for  calling  upon  donors  except  when 
new  buildings  or  additional  equipment  were  demanded.  Such  was 
the  scheme  of  the  founders  of  the  school.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
sults did  not  in  all  points  prove  the  scheme  to  have  been  a wise  one 
The  farm,  instead  of  paying  its  way,  proved  to  be  a source  of  con- 
tinual expenditure.  Student  labor  was  not  found  very  efficient,  anti 
to  secure  any  high  degree  of  efficiency,  much  expensive  superintend- 
ence was  called  for.  The  land,  being  new  and  uncleared,  constantly 
called  for  additional  expenditures  for  labor  and  for  tools,  while  the 
results  from  the  products  of  student  labor  were  not  sufficient  to  fur- 
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nish  the  needed  board.  Then,  too,  the  running  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege proved  to  be  more  than  the  modest  expectations  of  the  donors 
had  anticipated,  and  the  tuition  fees  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  these 
expenses  and  the  salaries  for  the  teaching  force,  although  these  salar- 
ies in  no  case  exceeded  $400  per  annum.  As  a consequence  before 
the  College  had  completed  its  second  year  there  was  great 
need  of  more  money.  The  College  could,  indeed,  go  to  donors  and 
present  this  need,  but  its  agents  were  sure  to  be  met  then,  as  all  such 
appeals  are  met  to-day,  with  a statement  of  other  needs  either  close  at 
home,  or  upon  ground  seemingly  even  more  a missionary  field  than 
was  Northern  Ohio  in  1833.  It  may,  therefore,  be  questioned 
whether,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  need,  Oberlin  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  take  any  very  great  place  in  the  college  world,  had  it  not  been 
for  what  we  can  only  call  a providential  ordering,  which,  in  a way 
entirely  unanticipated  by  the  founders,  led  the  school  into  connection 
with  a great  national  movement-  Just  at  this  time,  Father  Shipherd, 
in  his  search  for  instructors,  was  led  to  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincinnati. 
As  a resul  of  his  conference  there,  he  was  further  led  to  go  with 
Mr.  Weld,  toNew  York  City.  The  obvious  results  of  this  trip  were: 
the  coming  of  President  Mahan,  Professor  John  Morgan,  and  a large 
number  of  theological  students  from  Lane  Seminary  to  Oberlin ; the 
coming  of  President  Finney ; the  gift  of  Tappan  Flail,  and  the 
promise  of  $80,000  endowment  from  friends  of  Mr.  Finney.  A re- 
sult less  obvious,  but  destined  to  have  a powerful  effect  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  and  to  constitute  a powerful  appeal  for  financial 
assistance,  was  the  placing  of  the  College  in  a pronounced  Anti- 
Slavery  position.  Never  was  there  more  truly  realized  in  effect 
Emerson’s  prediction  of  the  value  of  “Hitching  your  wagon  to  a 
star.”  The  College  became  identified  with  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment, and  lo ! at  once  it  had  friends  in  the  many  Anti-Slavery  people 
scattered  in  every  Northern  state. 

The  immediate  effects  financially  were  less  valuable  than  at  first 
sight  appeared.  In  consequence  of  the  promise  of  an  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000,  all  charge  for  tution  was  abandoned  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  in  the  College.  But  the  coming  of  the  Panic  of 
1837  destroyed  the  financial  prospects  of  the  men  who  had  pledged 
the  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  Tappan  Hall  and  some  slight  contri- 
bution to  the  endowment  remained  the  only  evidence  of  “great  expec- 
tations.” The  entire  income  for  running  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers  was  now  dependent  upon  the  receipts  from  tuition  in  the 
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Academy.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  calamity  would  have  been  to  restore  tuition  in  the  Seminary  and 
College,  but  those  on  the  ground  held  the  position  that  as  the  cata- 
logue had  announced  no  tuition  charges,  none  should  be  collected  un- 
til after  due  notice,  and  therefore  it  was  not  until  1843  that  a tuition 
charge  was  again  made.  Meanwhile,  there  was  no  money  for  sal- 
aries, and  the  only  thing  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  could  do  was 
to  issue  “Institution  Orders,”  payable  when  funds  should  be  at  hand, 
and  these  orders,  sold  at  a very  considerable  discount,  were  the  only 
resource  upon  which  teachers  could  depend.  For  other  running  ex- 
penses, money  must  be  borrowed,  consequently  a large  debt  was  soon 
contracted,  which  by  1839  amounted  to  more  than  $30,000.  The  fi- 
nancial situation  precluded  any  possiblity  of  large  gifts  in  this 
country,  though  every  effort  was  made.  Therefore,  in  1839  it  was 
determined  to  send  two  trustees,  the  Rev.  John  Keep  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dawes,  on  a mission  to  England,  to  see  if  funds  could  there  be 
obtained  for  the  relief  of  the  institution.  Armed  with  letters  from 
all  the  Anti-Slavery  leaders,  including  Garrison  and  Whittier,  these 
two  gentlemen  sailed  for  England.  Here  they  interested  first  of  all 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  then  one  of  England’s  foremost  literary 
women,  who  published  a vigorous  article  in  the  “Westminster  Re- 
view,” championing  their  cause.  They  appealed  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
sentiment  which  was  then  very  general  among  the  broad  church- 
men of  England  as  well  as  among  all  Non-Conformists 
sects.  In  Oberlin’s  attitude  concerning  the  education  of  women  they 
also  had  an  additional  appeal,  particularly  among  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Oberlin  students  refused  by  the  American  Board, 
through  fear  of  alieniating  some  of  its  financial  supporters,  had  estab- 
lished and  were  carrying  on  a mission  in  Jamaica,  a British  Colony. 
An  appeal  because  of  this  mission  resulted  in  some  additional  gifts. 
I wish  that  time  permitted  my  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  energy  of 
these  two  men,  as  they  prosecuted  their  search  by  individual  calls  in 
the  day,  and  whenever  possible,  addressed  meetings  in  the  evening- 
Learning  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  London  possessed  a 
chairitable  fund,  without  limitations  as  to  its  use,  they  appeared  be- 
fore that  body  and  presented  an  appeal,  and  marvellous  to  relate, 
they  came  within  a few  votes  of  obtaining  an  appropriation.  In  all, 
they  were  absent  from  America  about  18  months,  and  after  paying 
all  expenses,  brought  back  in  cash  $30,000,  besides  a large  number  of 
books  for  the  library  and  valuable  apparatus,  such  as  a compound 
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microscope,  a telescope,  etc.  Thus  was  the  debt  paid.  Tuition  was 
restored  and  slightly  increased,  $16.00  now  being  the  charge.  The 
farm  was  leased,  and  without  incumbrances  and  with  very  modest  re- 
ceipts, the  school  continued  on  its  way.  Fortunately,  the  great  mass 
of  students  were  in  the  Academy,  where  they  were  taught  by  Theo- 
logical students  and  College  seniors,  who  received  very  modest  com- 
pensation. In  1844,  out  of  about  500  students,  nearly  350  were  in 
the  Academy.  For  such  needs  as  the  tuition  and  the  small  endow- 
ment could  not  meet,  financial  agents  were  resorted  to,  largely  from 
recent  graduates  in  the  Theological  department,  who  went  out  and 
presented  the  appeal  of  the  College  to  Anti-Slavery  people  East  and 
West. 

In  1850,  a scheme  for  raising  an  endowment  was  suddenly  de- 
veloped. The  plan  was  to  obtain  this  endowment  by  the  sale  of 
scholarships.  These  were  of  three  sorts : first,  scholarships  entitling 
the  holder  to  tuition  for  a student  for  six  years.  This  was  sold  for 
$25.00.  Second ; scholarships  furnishing  tuition  for  a student  for 
eighteen  years,  sold  at  $50.00 ; and  third,  scholarships  furnishing  tui- 
tion perpetually  for  one  student,  sold  at  $ioo.oo-  This  scheme  was 
presented  to  the  surrounding  towns,  as  well  as  to  patrons  and  friends 
at  a distance.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  was  pushed  by  the  tireless 
energy  and  matchless  eloquence  of  James  Monroe,  then  a professor 
in  the  institution,  with  the  result  that  in  a year,  about  $96,000  was 
obtained.  This  gave  an  assured  income  of  nearly  $7,000  yearly,  and 
justified  the  increase  of  professors’  salaries  to  $600.  It  was  antici- 
pated when  these  scholarships  were  sold,  that  the  number  of  students 
would  be  increased,  but  this  increase  came  much  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  contemplated.  Three  successive  catalogues  showed  the 
number  to  to  be  570 — 1020 — 1305.  All  students  presented  scholar- 
ships, for  if  they  arrived  in  Oberlin  without  any,  they  found  plenty 
of  scholarships  in  Oberlin  which  could  be  rented  at  a discount.  The 
situation  was  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  the  teachers  were 
obliged  to  do  much  extra  work.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  problems 
presented  by  this  unexpected  increase,  I suppose  that  the  financial 
trials  of  this  period  were  easy  compared  with  those  of  the  Civil  War. 
When,  as  a result  of  this  conflict,  prices  of  every  kind  rose  rapidly, 
while  $600  paid  in  greenbacks  was  only  actually  worth  about  $400, 
there  was  positive  distress  in  the  teaching  force.  The  situation  was 
laid  before  the  friends  of  the  College,  and  some  of  these  responded 
most  nobly.  Mr.  J.  P.  Williston,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  added  $200 
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a year  for  three  years  to  the  salary  of  every  professor.  Another 
pledged  $30,000  for  endowment,  and  paid  interest  on  that  amount  at 
71-2  per  cent,  for  many  years,  and  thus  the  pressing  emergency  was 
met.  After  the  War,  gifts  for  endowment  began  to  be  received.  In 
1867,  the  estate  of  D.  Charles  Avery,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa-,  gave  $25,000, 
from  the  income  of  which,  reduction  in  fuTtTon  fees  is  yearly  made 
to  fifty  students.  In  1870,  Dr.  Charles  Dickinson,  of  Fairport,  N.  Y., 
gave  $10,000  toward  endowment.  By  these  and  other  similar  gifts, 
the  endowment  was  somewhat  increased,  and  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture gave  much  promise;  but  the  Panic  of  1873  put  an  end  to  all 
gifts,  whether  for  endowment  or  for  current  expenses.  From  1873 
for  a considerable  period  of  years,  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of 
$8,000  to  $10,000.  The  situation  became  a desperate  one.  A con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  teaching  force  was  made.  The  charge  for 
tuition  and  incidentals  was  increased,  first,  from  $15  to  $18;  then 
from  $18  to  $27,  and  finally  from  $27  to  $30,  and  still  the  deficit  con- 
tinued. The  increase  in  tuition  reduced  the  attendance,  and  the  hard 
times,  together  with  the  growth  of  high  schools  in  the  adjoining  re- 
gions, added  to  this  decrease.  The  catalogue  of  1871  showed  an  en- 
rollment of  1270  students,  of  whom  678  were  in  the  Academy.  The 
catalogue  of  1879-80  enrolled  only  949,  of  whom  434  were  in  the 
Academy.  In  a circular  sent  out  at  this  time  it  was  said  : 'Expenses 
cannot  be  made  less.  As  it  is,  not  one  of  the  professors  is  able  to 
support  his  family  on  his  salary.  On  the  average,  their  services 
would  command  twice  as  much  elsewhere  as  here.  They  decline 
other  calls,  and  submit  to  this  sacrifice  because  they  believe  this  is 
the  post  of  usefulness  and  duty.”  But  the  proverb — ‘'The  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  the  dawn,”  was  again  proved  trite  in  the  case  of 
Oberlin.  In  1878,  Miss  Mary  Holbrook  gave  $25,300  for  endow- 
ment. In  1880,  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone  gave  $50,000  for  endowment. 
The  Alumni  started  Memorial  Professorships  for  Finney,  Dascomb 
and  Morgan,  and  $40,000  was  received  from  that  source.  R.  R. 
Graves,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  endowed  a professorship  of  $30,000, 
and  by  these  and  other  gifts,  the  endowment  of  the  College  rose  from 
$125,000  in  1876  to  $438,000  in  1883. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  would  be  to  give 
a narrative  far  less  romantic,  but  would  show  a record  of  solid  ad- 
vance such  as  few  institutions  in  the  same  period  can  exhibit.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  every  building  now  used  by  the  College  excepting 
Council  Hall,  Society  Hall,  French  Hall,  Stewart  Hall  and  the  older 
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portion  of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium,  has  been  built  in  this  quarter 
century.  In  endowment,  too,  the  change  has  been  little  short  of 
marvellous.  Against  the  $438,000  of  1883,  we  now  have  almost 
$2,000,000,  which  with  lands,  buildings  and  endowments  represents 
a capital  of  $4,000,000,  the  benefit  of  which  you  are  enjoying.  Were 
it  not  for  these  gifts,  made  by  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country,  the  expense  of  tuition  would  be  three  times  what  it  now  is. 
Some  of  these  donors  are  commemorated  in  the  names  of  the  build- 
ings which  their  gifts  have  erected,  e.  g.  Lord,  Baldwin,  Talcott, 
Sturges,  Warner,  Peters,  Finney,  Severance,  Carnegie,  Spear.  Others 
are  remembered  by  professorships  in  their  honor — Osborne,  Hol- 
brook, Brooks,  Avery,  Graves,  Clark,  Hull  and  Dickinson.  But  the 
great  majority  of  donors  must  find  their  satisfaction,  not  in  being  re- 
membered of  men,  but  seeing,  year  by  year,  men  and  women  go 
forth  to  the  world’s  work  better  equipted  to  face  its  difficulties,  more 
patient  under  its  burdens,  more  self-restrained  under  its  successes, 
more  serviceable  to  their  fellow  men,  because  of  the  years  of  training 
which  they  have  enjoyed.  And  so  long  as  your  life  here,  in  its 
profitable  employment  of  the  privileges  offered,  and  your  attitude  of 
service  to  your  fellow  men  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  world,  seem 
to  donors  to  justify  such  gifts,  so  long  may  the  College  look  with 
confidence  to  intelligent  Christian  men  and  women  for  the  new  gifts 
which  will  be  continually  needed. 

I would  not  leave  this  hurried  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
financial  development  of  the  College  with  the  impression  in  your 
minds  that  the  College  has  all  it  needs.  We  have  only  this  last  year, 
by  rigid  economy,  paid  off  all  accumulated  deficits.  We  try  each  year 
to  live  within  our  income,  though  the  budgets  of  the  last  five  years 
have  never  showed  an  estimated  income  above  estimated  expense 
which  exceeded  $250.00;  but  this  result  is  only  secured  by  keeping 
salaries  at  a rate  which  is  unworthy  of  an  institution  of  our  rank, 
by  keeping  laboratory  and  class  room  equipment  and  library  facili- 
ties far  behind  the  demand,  and  by  leaving  undeveloped  many  lines  of 
intellectual  interest  in  which  instruction  ought  to  be  offered.  For 
all  help  needed  the  College  is  continually  on  the  search,  and  if  the 
giving  public  has  confidence  in  the  College,  this  help  will  ultimately  be 
found.  Such  confidence  will  be  based : first,  upon  a careful,  business- 
like and  economical  use  of  the  resources  we  now  have;  i.  e.,  on  good 
business  management.  Second,  upon  wisely  directed  effort  to  secure 
an  intelligent  and  useful  result — i.  e.,  upon  an  intelligent  President 
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and  Faculty;  and  third,  upon  a sane  and  profitable  use  of  such  oppor- 
tunities— i.  e.,  upon  a sensible  student  body.  This  last  fact  it  is 
which  justifies  the  introduction  of  this  talk  in  this  series  of  historical 
discussions,  for  it  may  help  you  to  see  how  easily  a selfish,  irres- 
ponsible, conceited  attitude  of  the  student  body  might  bring  to  naught 
all  the  best  endeavors  of  the  College  authorities.  In  the  joys  and 
privileges  of  the  resources  which  the  college  offers  we  are  alike 
sharers.  The  responsibilities  which  such  enjoyment  brings  we  must 
also  share,  if  we  would  see  the  future  of  the  College  glorious. 

A.  S.  Root. 
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THE  MAMMOTH 

A Newspaper  That  Was. 

Large  for  its  Size 
By  CHARLES  A.  BRAND 


THE  MAMMOTH. 

It  is  not  the  story  of  an  extinct  ani- 
mal that  I am  going  to  tell  you,  but 
of  an  extinct  newspaper.  It  is  told 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  The  Congre- 
gationalist  boys  and  those  who  may 
be  willing  to  act  as  such  for  the  time 
being,  for  they  will  understand  when 
I tell  of  the  consuming  desire  to 
learn  to  print  that  filled  my  soul 
when  I was  thirteen  years  old. 

A good  many  of  us  had  the  print- 
ing fever  at  the  same  time  in  my 
school,  and  we  talked  and  dreamed 
about  presses  and  type  till  our  heads 
swam.  On  the  way  to  and  from 
school  we  had  to  pass  the  old  News 
printing  office,  and  at  least  once  a 
day  we  used  to  go  through  the  ash 
barrels  at  the  back  door  in  the  hope 
of  finding  stray  pieces  of  type  that 
had  been  thrown  away. 

We  pored  over  the  Youth’s  Com- 
panion premiumn  list — and  did  any- 
thing ever  open  up  more  enchant- 
ing vistas  than  that?  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen!  We  sent  for  Joseph 
Watson’s  catalogue;  we  absorbed  all 
of  Kelsey’s  advertisements  especially 
the  one — you  remember  it — in  which 
Mr.  Mennen  (Borated)  or  W.  L. 
Douglas  or  some  similar  person  stood 
with  one  hand  on  the  lever  of  a self- 
inking  press,  and  in  the  other  held 
out  a placard  saying,  “I  PRINT  MY 


OWN  CARDS.”  And  we  all  looked 
with  admiring  and  almost  reverent 
eyes  at  one  of  the  older  boys  who 
had  a press.  He  was  rich  and  wore 
“long  pants,”  for  his  mother  kept  a 
boarding  house;  but  our  parents 
couldn’t  afford  such  things,  for  they 
were  most  of  them  teachers  in  col- 
lege or  ministers. 

It  did  no  good  to  tease  for  things, 
in  fact,  sometimes  did  harm,  and 
we  never  wanted  to  do  it  after  we 
got  the  teasing-post.  Now  the  teas- 
ing— post  was  simply  an  automatic 
listener.  We — but  principally  my 
sister,  I think — had  gotten  into  a bad 
habit  of  teasing  for  things  after  we 
had  been  informed  that  we  couldn’t 
have  them.  We — but  principally  she, 
I think — were  making  such  nuisances 
of  ourselves  that  one  day  Father 
came  to  us  and  said  that  he  had 
noticed  that  we  enjoyed  teasing  and 
that  he  did  not  want  to  interfere  with 
our  pleasure,  but  that  he  couldn  t 
keep  the  receiver  to  his  ear  all  the 
time,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  so 
he  had  placed  a special  post  out  be- 
hind the  barn,  which  was  called  a 
teasing-post,  and  it  was  for  us.  When 
we  felt  that  we  just  must  tease,  he 
said,  we  were  to  go  out  and  tease  that 
post.  It  might  soem  a little  different 
to  us  at  first,  but  it  would  really  do 
just  as  much  good  as  to  tease  him— 
and  he  was  not  joking.  I have  often 
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thought  how — my  sister  must  have 
felt  after  that ! 

Finally,  after  all  the  longing  and 
gloating  over  advertisements  that  boy 
flesh  could  stand,  I resolved  in  the 
silence  of  my  bed  that  I must  and 
would  have  a printing  press  if  I had 
to  make  it.  I crept  out,  shut  the  door 
as  quietly  as  I could  in  the  fond  hope 
that  my  mother  would  not  hear  me, 
lit  my  lamp  and  began  to  draw  plans. 

For  the  next  few  days  my  papers 
at  school  were  covered  with  inde- 
scribable printing  presses,  presses  that 
never  have  been  and  never  could  be, 
but  out  of  it  all  there  finally  emerged 
a drawing  like  the  one  given  here. 
I knew  that  the  press  would  work  and 
began  on  it  at  once,  using  two  boards 
I found  in  the  attic  and  two  from 
the  woodshed.  When  it  was  done  it 
did  look  a great  deal  like  the  im- 
mortal Darius  Green’s  flying  machine, 
but  it  worked  and  so  I didn’t  care, 
care.  I was  proud  of  it. 


But  so  far  there  was  no  type  except 
what  had  come  from  the  News  office 
ash  barrel,  and  I wanted  to  publish 
a paper!  I could  not  make  the  type, 
that  was  sure,  so  went  into  the  horse- 
radish business.  Professor  Bosworth 
told  us  that  it  was  in  that  business 
that  he  got  his  start,  and  how  sore 
the  grating  made  his  hands  and  how 
people  wondered  at  the  little  streaks 
of  crimson  that  occasionally  appeared 
in  his  most  excellent  product.  * The 


horse-radish  grew  wild,  and  it  was 
easy  to  sell  all  we  could  prepare — I 
say  “we,”  for  my  sister  and  I were 
partners.  Wherever  I went  she  al- 
ways came  tagging  on  behind.  It  was 
fine  too!  We  were  a kind  of  a land 
yawl,  I the  mainmast  and  she  the 
jigger — the  little  “my-mamma-says-I- 
may-go-too”  mast. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had 
money  enough  to  buy  a small  font  of 
“newspaper  type,”  about  twenty  leads, 
13  ems  long,  and  a foot  of  brass  rule. 
We  were  now  ready  to  publish  and 
started  a monthly  without  delay.  It 
was  a monthly  rather  than  a daily, 
because  it  took  all  of  one  Saturday 
to  write  the  copy  for  each  page,  set 
up  the  type,  print  the  edition  and 
distribute  the  type,  ready  for  use  on 
the  next  page  the  next  Saturday  for 
there  was  only  type  enough  to  do  one 
page  at  a time.  The  paper  was  called 
The  Mammoth  because  it  was  so 
small. 

In  the  weighty  extracts  from  the 
pages  of  The  Mammoth  which  fol- 
low, it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
none  from  the  first  number.  So  far 
as  its  editor  knows  there  is  no  copy 
in  existence  except  in  the  corner 
stone  of  Baldwin  Cottage  one  of  the 
Oberlin  College  buildings.  In  that 
corner  stone  are  files  of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  place.  There  are 
The  Evangelist,  The  Oberlin  News 
and  The  Oberlin  Review,  and  there 
The  Mammoth  and  The  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  lie  side  by  side — probably  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  latter. 
But,  for  all  that,  when  their  massive 
sandstone  tomb  is  opened,  and  they 
are  called  forth  again,  The  Mam- 
moth is  quite  as  likely  to  be  able  to 
rise  without  assistance  as  its  more 
learned  fellow  corpse. 

In  “Volume  I.,  Number  2,”  the 
issue  for  December,  1885,  there  are 
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editorials,  announcements,  advertise- 
ments, and  the  following  “jokes”: 

A recent  graduate  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (it  was  Rev.  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, whom  many  of  The  Congre- 
gationalisms readers  know)  has  been 
preaching  in  Canada,  where  he  came 
across  an  old  Scotch  woman  who  dis- 
approved thoroughly  of  his  mustache 
— she  “didna  like  tae  hear  the  worrd 
o’  God  come  whuzzin’  through  hair!” 
A man  who  has  kept  account  of 
the  kisses  exchanged  with  his  wife 
since  their  union  consents  to  its  pub- 
lication as  follows:  first  year,  36,500; 
second  year,  16,000;  third  year,  3,650; 
fourth  year,  120;  fifth  year,  2.  He 
then  left  off  keeping  the  record. 

Who  the  hero  of  this  second  para- 
graph was  I do  not  remember  at  this 
moment,  nor  the  motive  which  led  to 
its  publication — whether  it  was  our 
desire  to  say  something  that  might 
be  of  service  to  the  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Home,  our  desire 
to  discourage  kissing  as  unwise  from 
a bacteriological  point  of  view  and 
to  show  that  as  a man’s  judgment  ma- 
tures he  discontinues  the  practice,  or 
simply  our  interest  in  vital  statistics. 
In  any  case,  nothing  happened  to  the 
editor  because  of  its  publication.  If 
it  had  been  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  he  would  probably  have  been 
thrashed  in  succession  by  about  fifty 
irate  citizens,  each  one  of  whom 
thought  the  paragraph  an  under- 
handed fling  at  himself. 

In  the  January  number,  one  of  the 
front-page  articles  was  the  following: 
SCENE  IN  A BARBER  SHOP. 
Red-headed  customer  to  bald-head- 
ed customer — "You  weren’t  around 
when  they  were  giving  out  hair?” 
Bald-head  to  red-bead — “Yes,  I 
was,  but  they  only  had  a little  red 
hair  left,  and  I would  not  take  that.” 
The  leader  on  Page  2 was  headed, 


“What  We  Boys  Are  Coming  To," 
and  embodied  the  overheard  remarks 
of  two  of  my  small  relatives.  It  was 
also  set  up  in  “joke”  form  and  read: 

1st  Small  girl — “When  I am  a lady 
I am  going  to  have  a nurse  girl  to 
take  care  of  my  husband  and  child- 
ren, so  that  I can  go  about  all  I want 
to.” 

2nd  Small  girl — “When  I am  a lady 
I’m  going  to  be  a widow,  because 
they  always  wear  such  nice  clothes 
and  look  so  happy.” 

Then  came  the  lines : 

Any  person  having  good  second- 
hand type  that  they  wish  to  sell,  will 
greatly  oblige  by  calling  at  office. 

Our  literary  style,  you  see,  shows 
the  influence  of  the  local  paper, 
which  antedated  The  Bingville  Bugle 
by  several  decades ; but  the  notice 
worked.  One  person  was  found  with 
a font  of  type  “that  they  wished  to 
sell.”  It  was  “pearl”  type,  all  capitals. 
You  could  read  it  without  glasses, 
if  you  got  near  enough  to  it,  and 
when  it  was  “pied”  it  looked  like  the 
contents  of  a small  paper  of  pins,  but 
it  was  an  astounding  bargain  and  one 
that  we  really  ought  not  to  let  slip. 
The  only  trouble  was,  it  was  a little 
expensive — the  price  was  fifteen  cents 
— and  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
editor,  who  was  myself,  the  publisher 
who  was  also  myself,  was  unable  to 
raise  the  funds. 

At  a conference  between  editor  and 
publisher,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Nyce,  one  of  the  Academy  boys  who 
roomed  near  our  place  of  business — 
just  one  flight  up,  to  be  exact — was 
immediately  offered  a membership  in 
the  firm.  The  opportunity  to  get  the 
pearl  type  was  presented  to  him.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  slapped  the 
money  down  on  the  table  in  a way 
that  convinced  us  that  he  must  be 
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fabulously  rich.  “Us”  is  my  sister 
and  I,  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of 
the  time,  just  I — the  editorial  “us.” 
The  partnership  was  an  ideal  one. 
Mr.  Nyce  looked  after  the  circula- 
tion and  “we”  looked  after  the  rest. 
There  was  never  the  slightest  friction 
between  us  but  once,  and  that  was 
over  the  way  in  which  I printed  the 
names  of  the  firm  in  one  issue.  Of 
course  our  imprint  was  “The  Mam- 
moth Publishing  Co.,”  but  I wanted 
to  show  that  The  Mammoth  had  a 
corps  of  editors,  not  simply  one,  so 
we  called  Mr.  Nyoe  “Associate  Edi- 
tor.” I laid  myself  out  to  make  it  at- 
tractive typographically,  and  printed 
it  in  this  way,  using  two  new  brass 
rules : 

C.  A.  Brand, Editor 

B.  Nyce, Ass.  Editor 

Some  of  the  college  students  per- 
sisted, it  seemed  to  me  willfully,  in 
misunderstanding  Mr.  Nyce’s  rela- 
tions to  the  Company,  and  rolled  this 
announcement  as  a sweet  morsel  un- 
der their  tongues.  Our  misunder- 
standing lasted  only  a few  hours,  and 
the  next  month  it  appeared : 

Benj.  Nyce Business  Editor 

The  Mammoth  takes  this  opportunity 
of  offering  Pres.  Benjamin  M.  Nyce 
of  Taladega  College  its  too-long-de- 
layed public  apology. 


WOOD  CUTS! 

Wood  cuts  made  to  order  at  very 
low  prices;  Address, 

Matamoth  Pub.  Co. 

05  DOLLARS  <0B  USD  a day,  easily 
made,  canvassing  for  the  Mammoth. 

Two  of  our  “Ads”  (note  the  pearl 
type  in  next  to  last  line.) 


The  Mammoth — at  least  one  num- 
ber of  it — was  an  illustrated  monthly 
The  cuts  were  made  by  sawing  sec- 
tions just  type  high  off  the  end  of  a 
sycamore  stick,  and  rubbing  them 
down  with  sandpaper  till  they  were 
perfectly  smooth  and  flat,  then 
sketching  the  picture  on  the  smooth 
surface  and  whittling,  digging  and 
scratching  out  the  parts  that  were  to 
be  white  with  a jackknife  and  a big 
“durning  needle.”  It  is  easy,  but  if 
you  try  it  you  will  find  that  portraits 
of  colored  men  are  about  the  most 
satisfactory  work  you  can  do. 


The  March  number  contained  this 
letter  and  poem  from  Bob  Burdette, 
who  was  one  of  our  contribu- 
tors. **He  was  paid  one  cent  for  the 
poem  and  seemed  well  satisfied.  As 
we  remarked  to  our  readers,  “Sub- 
scribers often  fail  to  realize  the 
great  expense  of  keeping  up  such 
papers  as  The  Mammoth  and  The  In- 
dependent." We  made  constant  re- 
ferences to  The  Independent — but 
more  about  that  later. 

Ardmore,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1886 
Mr.  Editor , Esteemed  and  Respected 
Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  enclose  a poem 
for  “The  Mammoth,”  at  the  request 
of  your  sincere  friend  Robert  the 
junior. 

Fraternally  Yours, 

ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE. 
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Boy, 

Joy; 

Beau, 

Slow; 

Shoots!  Streaks!  Dad, 
Scoots!  Shrieks!  Mad; 

The  Mammoth  received  and  pub- 
lished some  interesting  letters  from 
J.  B.  T.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Sidney  Lanier, 
wife  of  the  poet,  William  Hayes 
Ward,  editor  of  The  Independent, 
and  others,  but  Dr.  Ward’s  we  al- 
ways considered  the  best — partly  be- 
cause he  was  engaged  in  the  same 
nefarious  business  with  “ourselves,” 
and  partly  because  he  enclosed  the 
check  of  The  Independent,  signed  by 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  and  made  payable 
to  The  Mammoth  Publishing  Co.  The 
amount  was  ten  cents.  It  was  our 
first  and  only  check,  and  has  never 
been  cashed.  I have  had  it  in  my 
pocket-book  ever  since. 

We  had  twitted  The  Independent 
with  having  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
publishing  a great  lot  of  advertising 
rubbish  that  no  one  cared  anything 
about,  and  had  printed  a letter  which 
said:  “We  could  get  along  without 
bread  and  butter,  but  not  without  The 
Mammoth.  We  read  every  word  of 
it,  while  of  The  Independent,  Christ- 
ian Union  and  Advance  we  pass  by 
whole  pages,  not  even  looking  at 
them.”  Soon  after  this  number  had 
gone  out,  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Ward: 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Mammoth-. 

I thank  you  for  the  copies  of  The 
Mammoth.  It  is  admirably  edited. 
With  a few  months’  more  experienoe 
you  might  safely  undertake  to  edit 
Cuvier’s  whole  “Animal  Kingdom”  or 
even  Noah’s  Cargo.  I would  not 
venture  to  offer  your  Publishing 


Noise,  Decoys, 

Joys;  More  Boys. 

Yum,  Sister, 

Yum;  Kissed  her. 

Led,  Creeps, 

Bed;  Weeps. 

Company  an  exchange,  for  much  of 

the  matter  is  not  readable I am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD. 

Well,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  The 
Mammoth’s  paid  subscribers  to  give 
you  here  all  that  they  paid  for,  and 
besides,  it  would  ruin  The  Congrega- 
tionalist!  Enough  has  been  told.  Now 
let  me  say  one  thing  without  any 
story  to  it — and  this  is  to  the  boys, 
not  the  boys  “pro  tempore Have  a 
hobby — that  is  be  ready  to  have  one. 
Of  course  you  can’t  go  out  and  select 
one  off-hand.  It  would  not  be  a suc- 
cess if  you  did.  You  have  got  to 
catch  it,  but  you  can  take  pains  to 
be  exposed.  Print,  do  carpenter  work 
or  carving,  or  build  an  electric  motor 
or  a boat,  or  learn  to  play  an  instru- 
ment or  draw,  but  have  it  in  earnest, 
and  stick  to  it  long  enough  so  that 
you  will  know  something  about  it 
when  you  are  through. 

Let  your  hobby  be  something  that 
will  be  a step  toward  a trade  or  pro- 
fession some  time  if  you  need  it.  It 
does  not  take  much  money  to  do 
these  things.  It  just  takes  gumption. 

I don’t  believe  much  in  collecting 
various  things  as  a hobby.  If  the 
things  are  worth  anything  it  is  al- 
ways expensive,  and  when  it  is  all 
over  one  has  begun  to  learn  neither 
trade  nor  profession.  Few  and  evil 
have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage,  but  for  all  that  1 
can  see  a hundred  places  in  my  life 
where  the  experience  I got  with  that 


Gun, 

Maid, 

Falls, 

Fun; 

'Fraid; 

Squalls; 

Late, 

Moon, 

Lum, 

Gate; 

Spoon; 

Turn; 

Sad, 

Lad; 
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old  printing  press  had  been  a perfect 
godsend  to  me. 

* Professor  Bosworth  writes  un- 
der date  of  Feb.  6,  1908,  after  seeing 
this  account  in  The  Congregationalist, 
“I  am  glad  to  have  honorable  mention 
in  such  distinguished  connections  . . 
. . My  vague  rememberance  of  the 
past  leads  me  to  suspect  that  I re- 
ported my  brother  Frank’s  experience 
with  the  horse-radish,  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  great  moral  truth  in- 
volved!’’ 

**Mr.  Burdette  writes  from  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  on  Feb.  18th  last  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brand: — It  was  de- 
lightful to  get  a line  from  one  of  my 
boys  that  calls  up  so  many  reminis- 
cences of  very  pleasant  yesterdays. 
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As  I remember,  I did  not  think  so 
very  much  of  the  poem  when  I had 
the  honor  of  being  a contributor  to 
The  Mammoth,  but  now,  as  I read  it 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  with  my 
mind  enriched  by  many  years’  ex- 
perience and  my  judgement  clarified 
by  the  reading  of  other  and  more 
pretentious  poems  by  greater  poets, 
I am  filled  with  admiration  and 
amazement  at  my  own  cleverness, 
not  to  say  genius,  in  versification 
when  I was  young.  It  is  a pity  I 
did  not  stay  that  way.  I could  write 
something  worth  reading  in  those 
days  and  worth  preserving,  as  the 
poem  in  The  Mammoth  testifies.  I am 
glad  to  reach  across  the  years  for  a 
handshake  with  you. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Robert  J.  Burdette. 


University  News 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Conservatory  has  departed 
from  its  usual  custom  in  the  Spring 
term  in  respect  to  artist  recitals,  and 
instead  of  offering  a small  number 
has  given  a rather  formidable  list.  In 
addition  to  the  MacDowell  memorial 
concert  there  have  already  been  a 
piano  recital,  a song  recital,  a string 
quartet  concert  and  a ’cello  recital, 
and  another  vocal  recital  is  still  to 
come.  Mr.  Cecil  Fanning  gave  an 
evening  of  songs  and  arias  April  21, 
with  the  following  program : 

Aria  from  “The  Seasons” 

Haydn 

Der  Wanderer  Franz  Schubert 

Wohin?  Franz  Schubert 

Verborgenheit  Hugo  Wolf 

Traum  durch  die  Daemmerung 

Richard  Straus 
Herz,  sei  nicht  beklommen 

Franz  Ries 

Der  Erlkcenig  Carl  Loewe 


Henry  the  Fowler  Carl  Loewe 

Edward  Carl  Loewe 

Introduction  to  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus 
“Tannhaeuser”  Richard  Wagner 
Infelice,  “Ernani”  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Turn  Ye  to  Me  Old  Highland 

Plantation  Clutsam 

If  I Were  King  Campbell-Tipton 

A Fairy  Love  Song  Charles  Willeby 
Two  Airs  from  “The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field” Liza  Lehmann 

a.  With  My  Bible  and  My  Staff 

b.  The  Mad  Dog 

Mr.  Fanning  is  a very  young  man, 
whose  home  is  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
He  has  studied  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Tur- 
pin, who  now  travels  with  him  as  his 
accompanist  and  manager.  He  has  a 
rather  light  and  very  sympathetic 
baritone  voice,  which  he  uses  with 
skill,  although  it  has  not  yet  reached 
that  point  of  maturity  that  enables 
him  to  realize  all  his  conceptions. 
He  possesses  temperament,  poetic 
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feeling  and  dramatic  force  in  a re- 
markable degree,  and  with  his  intel- 
ligence and  sensibility  very  high 
achievements  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  His  long  and  exact- 
ing program  was  delivered  with  un- 
failing truth  to  the  poetic  sentiment. 
There  was  dignity,  pathos,  tender- 
ness, or  fire  as  the  text  demanded. 
With  all  allowance  made  for  Mr. 
Fanning’s  youth  and  for  the  fact  that 
one  or  two  of  the  songs,  for  example 
the  last  Loewe  ballad,  demanded  a 
voice  more  robust  and  solidly  placed 
than  his,  the  recital  contained  much 
that  was  of  a very  unusual  beauty. 
Mr.  Turpin  proved  a superior  accom- 
panist. 

The  famous  Kneisel  String  Quar- 
tet of  New  York  appeared  April  27, 
and  played  the  following  works : 
Haydn 

Quartet  in  G major,  Op.  76,  No.  1 
Allegro  con  spirito. 

Adagio  sostenuto. 

Minuetto  (Presto). 

Finale  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo) 
Paganini 

Adagio  and  Menuetto  from  Quar- 
tet in  E.  major 
Schumann 

Quartet  in  A minor.  Op.  41.  No.  1 
Introduzione  (andante  espressivo) 
Alegro 
Adagio 

Scherzo  (Presto) 

Presto 

Hugo  Wolf  Italian  Serenade 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  appears  this 
season  with  two  new  members,  viz. 
Mr.  Julian  Roentgen,  second  violin, 
and  Mr.  William  Willeke,  violoncello. 
Since  the  tone  quality  in  quartet  play- 
ing depends  so  much  upon  the  ’cellist, 
there  was  much  curiosity  to  learn  if 
the  loss  of  that  unsurpassed  quartet 
player,  Alwin  Schroeder,  has  been 
made  good.  The  marvelous  techni- 


cal finish  which  has  made  the  playing 
of  the  Kneisel  party  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  their  rivals  still 
remains  unimpaired.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  the  exquisite  perfec- 
tion of  their  art  that  words  need  not 
be  accumulated  on  that  subject.  In 
unity,  percision,  balance  and  refine- 
ment of  shading  and  phrasing  they 
may  serve  as  models  for  musical  per- 
formers of  every  type  and  class.  In 
respect  to  richness  of  tone,  for  which 
they  have  been  no  less  distinguished, 
a little  seems  to  have  been  subtracted 
with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Schoeder. 
Mr.  Willeke,  excellent  and  worthy  of 
his  association  as  he  is,  cannot  draw 
from  the  strings  a tone  quite  so  re- 
sonant and  warmly  colored  as  that 
which  always  flowed  from  the  bow 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  program  was  much  less  inter- 
esting than  those  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  this 
quartet.  In  Haydn  there  is  always 
positive  character,  with  a naive,  capti- 
vating grace.  The  point  at  which 
such  a program  is  supposed  to  cul- 
minate was  occupied  by  the  A minor 
quartet  of  Schumann,  a work  that  is 
interesting,  but  not  one  to  arouse 
much  enthusiasm.  The  Serenade  of 
Wolf  was  hardly  more  than  common- 
place, and  the  numbers  by  Paginini 
were  flat  and  unprofitable. 

The  piano  recital,  May  3,  was  by 
Mr.  Sigismund  Stojovski,  a Polish 
pianist  and  composer  who  came  to 
this  country  a few  years  ago  and  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Frank 
Damrosch  is  director.  He  played  this 
program : 

Mendelssohn— Prelude  and  Fugue  in 

E minor. 

Beethoven— Sonata  Op.  109. 

Chopin— Fantasy  Op.  49- 
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Liszt — Etude  F Minor. 

Stojovski — Theme  craconvien  varie 
(Op.  26.  No.  4. 

Chant  d’amour  (Op.  26  No.  3) 
Ballade  (Op.  29  No.  1.) 

Serenade  (Op.  29  No.  5.) 

Valse — Impromptu  (Op.  29  No.  6.) 

Mr.  Stojovski’s  performance  does 
not  raise  him  above  the  position  of  a 
good  player  of  the  second  rank.  He 
has  a brilliant  technique,  a good  deal 
of  magnetism,  and  a scholarly  grasp 
of  the  works  he  plays.  The  beauti- 
ful Chopin  Fantasie,  the  finest  num- 
ber on  the  program,  was  marred  by 
excessive  rubatos  and  delays  which 
broke  the  impression  of  emotional 
progress  and  unity  of  conception.  His 
Beethoven  was  moderate  and  judi- 
cious but  a trifle  dull.  Even  his  best 
work  was  sometimes  injured  by  un- 
clearness due  to  haste  or  to  an  un- 
skillful use  of  the  pedal.  Mr.  Sto- 
jovski’s own  compositions  contained 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  unusual. 
One  cannot  pronounce  positively  at 
one  hearing,  but  the  variations  on  a 
cracovien  theme  seemed  the  strongest 
of  the  list. 

A 'cello  recital  was  given  May  12 
by  Miss  May  Mukle,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Professor  Upton  as  accom- 
panist. The  following  program  was 
played : 

1.  Sonata  in  D.  Locatelli 

Allegro. 

Adagio. 

Minuetto. 

2.  Concerto  in  A minor  Saint-Saens 

3.  Kol  Nidrei  (Hebrew  melody) 

Max  Bruch 

4.  Tarantelle  from  Concerto 

Lindner 

5.  a.  Reigen 

b.  Herbstblume 

c.  Elfentanz  Popper 

The  program  included  some  of  the 

most  beautiful  works  in  the  'cello 


literature,  and  was  played  in  a mas- 
terly manner.  Miss  Mukle  is  a young 
English  woman,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  in  America  this  season 
under  the  invitation  of  Miss  Maud 
Powell.  She  has  received  the  warm- 
est praises  of  the  critics  and  evident- 
ly holds  a very  high  rank  among  the 
players  of  her  instrument.  She  has 
great  command  of  the  bow ; her  tone 
is  warm,  sonorous  and  exquisitely 
shaded.  Her  left  hand  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant ; rarely  does  one 
hear  in  'cello  playing  such  clear-cut 
articulation  in  rapid  and  difficult  pas- 
sages. Still  more  admirable  than  her 
mechanism  was  her  unfailing  taste 
in  style  and  interpretation.  There 
was  evident  a strong  musical  temper- 
ment  disciplined  by  thoughtful  study 
of  the  laws  of  artistic  procedure.  The 
recital  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyed 
of  the  whole  series,  and  the  audience 
was  enthusiastic  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  fine  playing  of  Professor 
Upton  was  an  important  element  in 
the  success  of  the  performance. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


THE  FRENCH  PLAY. 

The  presentation  by  Le  Cercle 
Francais  of  Moliere’s  “Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules”  marked  a distinct  epoch  in 
college  dramatics  for  the  year.  The 
familiar  scenes  of  this  famous  come- 
dy (the  earliest  genuine  satire  upon 
contemporary  foibles  that  French  lit- 
erature records)  were  interpreted 
with  verve  and  individuality  by  a well 
balanced  cast — a cast  deserving  com- 
mendation for  the  very  apparent  la- 
bor expended  in  rehearsal.  The  lead- 
ing roles  were  played  with  precision 
and  force.  As  Le  Marquise  'de  Mas- 
carille,  Mr.  R.  P.  Jameson  delighted 
a responsive  audience  by  a clean  cut 
characterization,  skillfully  blending 
humor,  coxcombry  and  bombast  in 
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careful  proportion  to  the  exacting  de- 
mand of  a difficult  part.  Miss  A.  M. 
Cotey,  as  Madelon,  read  her  lines 
with  a finish,  and  a conscientious  re- 
gard for  minor  detail  which  would 
not  have  discredited  a far  wider  ex- 
perience. The  other  roles  were  ren- 
dered contributory  with  an  evident 
regard  for  the  effect  of  the  perform- 
ance as  a whole — such  a regard  as 
was  noticed  in  Mr.  Greet’s  Shylock 
in  the  presence  of  Portia.  As  Le 
Vocomte  de  Jodelet,  Mr.  C.  W.  Stead- 
man, while  courteously  admitting 
Mascarille’s  title  to  first  recognition, 
played  in  clear  relief,  providing,  with 
with  the  Cathos  of  Miss  D.  C.  Stevens, 
excellent  support  for  the  roles  which 
inevitably  dominate  the  major  scenes. 

The  significance  of  such  a presen- 
tation as  a positive  contribution  to 
academic  campus  life  should  not  be 
overlooked.  When  the  play-bills  of 
the  Theatre  du  Petit  Bourbon  an- 
nounced on  the  eighteenth  of  Nov- 
ember, 1659,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
Comedie  en  un  Acte  et  en  Prose,  par 
Moliere,”  French  literature  saw  the 
birth  of  true  comic  satire.  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Benserade,  and  the  rest  of 
the  brilliant  fops  and  wits  who 
thronged  the  Hotel  de  Rambouiliet 
had  created  a society  generally  re- 
cognized by  the  term  “precious.”  The 
things  chiefly  emphasized  by  this  cot- 
erie were  first  of  all,  a strange  jargon 
made  up  of  evtravagantly  gallant  epi- 
thets, inflated  compliments,  and  high- 
ly affected  and  sentimental  phrase- 
ology in  general — epitomized,  perhaps 
in  Boileau’s  famous  couplet : — 
“Deux  nobles  campagnards,  grands 
lecteus  des  Romans, 

M’ont  dit  tout  Cyrus  dans  leurs  longs 
complimens.” 

The  second  characteristic  of  the 
faithful  Ridicule  was  exaggerated 
dress — long  curled  perwigs,  richly 


embroidered  coats,  puffed  and  slashed 
sleeves  with  ruffles  and  ribbons,  gold 
lace  and  plumes  galore.  By  the  mid- 
seventeenth century  “preciousness” 
was  a great  by  word  in  France  as  was 
the  term  “aesthetic” — connoting  vel- 
vet knee-breeches,  dadoes,  hectic  sen- 
timentalism and  generally  assinine  im- 
becillity — toward  the  close  of  the  19th 
century  in  England.  And  at  this 
preciousness”  Moliere  struck.  * If 
Cervantes  laughed  away  the  chivalry 
of  Spain,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin 
dried  the  famous  River  of  Tender- 
ness, and  with  infectious  laughter, 
waging  as  sincere  a war  against  the 
sentimentalist  as  the  author  of  “Dia- 
na of  the  Crossways,”  routed  forever 
the  forces  marshalled  so  bravely  by 
la  Scuderi  and  Bussy  R-abutin.  The 
concluding  lines  spoken  by  Gorgibus 
contain  the  motif  of  the  whole  com- 
edy : 

“Et  vous,  qui  etes  cause  de  leur 
folie,  sottes  billevessees,  pernicieux 
amusements  des  esprits  oisifs,  ro- 
mans, vers,  chansons,  sonnets  et  son- 
ettes,  puissiez — vous  etre  a tous  les 
diables !” 

Philip  D.  Sherman. 

* One  of  the  best  examples  of  sat- 
irically extravagant  diction  in  the 
entire  play  occurs  in  Scene  IX,  when 
Madolon,  desiring  a chair,  says  to 
Almanzor,  “Vite,  voiturez — vous  ici 
les  commodites  de  la  conversation” 
. “Preciosity”  with  a venge- 
ance.— Review  May  14. 

CLASS  DISTINCTIONS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  several 
years  for  the  senior  class  to  leave  a 
class  distinction  to  the  College.  The 
following  list  is  intended  to  include 
only  gifts  presented  at  or  since  grad- 
uation, beginning  with  the  class  of 
1870: 

1870  Books  for  the  Library,  chiefly 
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nineteenth  century  literature 
1882  Boulder  and  Oak  Tree 
1885  Fund  for  books  for  the  Library 
1890  Bust  of  Washington 
1893  Fireplace,  Peters  Hall 

1897  Portrait  of  President  King 

1898  Boulder 

1899  Walk,  Peters  Hall 

1900  Slabs  from  the  Parthenon 
Frieze 

1901  Fountain,  Peters  Hall 

1902  Portrait  of  President  Bar- 
rows  and  Bell  for  Finney 
Chapel 

1903  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Johnston 

1904  Pulpit  for  Finney  Chapel 

1905  Bulletin  Boards,  Peters  Hall 

1906  The  Sundial 

1907  Candelabra,  Peters  Hall 


THE  NEW  OBERLIN. 

Oberlin  has  always  been  interested 
in  the  founding  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. From  the  very  early  days  an 
essential  part  of  the  training  given  to 
the  Oberlin  students  was  along  the 
line  of  “college  building,”  forced  up- 
on them  by  necessity  because  of  the 
meager  equipment  with  which  the 
institution  began. 

“Learning  and  Labor”  was  more 
than  a mere  dictum.  The  manual 
labor  arrangement  was  a far  sighted 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  founders, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  College 
to  continue  in  session  during  the 
summer  and  to  have  its  long  vaca- 
tion in  the  winter.The  winter  schools 
through  the  country  called  for  young 
men  and  young  women  as  teachers 
and  thus  the  way  was  opened  for  a 
large  number  of  students  to  find  em- 
ployment in  teaching.  At  one  time 
when  statistics  were  taken,  it  was 
found  that  530  students  went  out  to 
teach  in  a single  year.  Consequently 
there  were  special  educational  enter- 
prises of  a missionary  character  in 
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the  establishment  of  which  Oberlin 
students  had  a share,  such  as 
Olivet  and  Hillsdale  Colleges  in 
Michigan,  Tabor  and  Iowa  Colleges 
in  Iowa,  Ripon  College  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Drury  College  in  Missouri,  Carle- 
ton  College  in  Minnesota  besides  sev- 
eral schools  in  the  south  including 
Berea  College,  Fisk  University, 
Straight  University,  Emerson  Insti- 
tute, Howard  Institute,  etc. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  de- 
sire to  emphasize  the  educational  side 
of  missionary  work  now  that  the  op- 
portunity has  come  to  repre- 
duce  the  aggressive  Oberlin  spirit  in 
China  and  to  do  it  by  way  of  a monu- 
ment to  the  sacred  memory  of  those 
of  our  own  number  who  have  gone 
out  there  to  witness  for  Christ.  We 
have  the  Memorial  Arch  on  our  cam- 
pus which  has  already  been  the 
source  of  great  inspiration  to  many. 
A more  fitting  memorial  could  not  be 
erected  on  the  field  than  an  institu- 
tion that  will  contribute  toward  the 
development  of  a spirit  of  love  and 
of  service  among  a people  who  are 
destined  to  become  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Few  indeed  are 
the  colleges  that  are  able  to  under- 
take such  a project  and  we  should 
gladly  accept  it  as  one  of  the  great 
trusts  that  have  been  assigned  to  us. 
The  work  of  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  is  well  started  and  there 
is  no  question  about  its  possibilities  as 
far  as  the  field  is  concerned.  We  all 
expected  great  things  from  Mr. 
K’ung  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
disappointed.  In  refering  to  his  worth 
to  the  missionary  force,  Mr.  Corbin 
says : “The  ordinary  native  helper 

fails  you  on  may  occasions  because  he 
is  unable  to  apprehend  the  point  of 
view  of  the  westerner.  Mr.  K’ung, 
on  the  one  hand,  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  western  attitude  of  mind 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  fully  conver- 
sant with  the  customs  and  habits  of 
thought  of  his  own  people,  is  in  a 
position  to  give  me  simply  invaluable 
assistance.  I have  thrown  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school  work  upon 
him,  leaving  my  own  time  free  for 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  arrange- 
ment gives  me  a new  lease  of  life.” 

A more  recent  letter  speaks  of  an 
Academy  that  has  been  started  at 
Taiku  with  an  enrollment  of  seven- 
teen boys — six  Seniors,  two  Juniors 
and  nine  Freshmen.  Some  of  these 
boys  come  from  influential  families — 
one  of  them  in  fact  is  a son  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Taiku,  attracted  to  the  school  by 
Mr.  K’ung’s  standing  among  the  gen- 
try in  his  own  native  city.  The  school 
is  steadily  making  progress.  The  boys 
have  organized  a literary  society  and 
a Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  everything  points 
to  a most  successful  Academy  if  we 
can  secure  an  equipment  that  will  at- 
tract the  better  classes  of  people  in 
the  city  and  neighborhood. 

We  should  not  forget  that  there 
are  also  about  50  boys  in  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Taiku  and  that  some  of 
these  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  Acad- 
emy next  September.  Mr.  K’ung 
writes  that  he  would  have  no  trou- 
ble in  getting  hold  of  xoo  boys  for 
the  Academy  providing  he  had  the 
proper  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  Shansi  Memorial  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  erect  a suitable 
building  and  to  put  in  an  equipment 
that  will  make  this  school  of  the 
highest  possible  grade. 

Mr.  K’ung’s  salary  has  been  guar- 
anteed by  a Toronto  business  man  as 
long  as  he  remains  with  the  associa- 
tion. The  salaries  of  six  other  na- 
tive teachers  have  been  secured  from 
business  men  and  the  support  of  Rev. 
A.  W.  Staub,  ’04,  who  is  soon  to  sail 


for  Shansi,  has  been  assured  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years  by  a Chicago 
business  man.  A sum  of  $10,000  is 
needed  at  once  for  an  Academy  build- 
ing and  equipment.  The  Seminary 
and  the  Volunteer  Band,  the  classes 
of  1906  and  1908  have  already  made 
splendid  contributions  and  other 
classes  are  formulating  plans. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a large 
number  of  people  should  participate 
in  the  meeting  this  first  appeal  that 
has  come  from  the  Association  in 
order  that  interest  in  the  work  may 
be  wide  spread.  All  contributions 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  treas- 
urer, Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston  at  Oberlin. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ENGAGE- 
MENTS FOR  MAY. 

The  evening  of  May  1st,  President 
and  Mrs.  King  gave  their  regular  an- 
nual reception  to  the  graduating  class 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  to  the  local  Trustees. 

On  May  7th,  Mr.  King  attended  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  in  New 
York.  At  this  meeting  the  Trustees 
accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  provide  an  additional  fund,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  include  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Foundation  state  univer- 
sities desiring  such  recognition. 

May  8th,  Mr.  King  gave  an  address 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  building  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  two  or  three  finest  build- 
ings in  the  world  exclusively  devoted 
to  Association  purposes.  He  was 
present,  also,  at  the  dinner  given  in 
connection  with  the  educational  work 
of  the  Association. 

May  10th,  Mr.  King  spoke  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  on  “The  Home 
Life.” 

May  13th,  the  President  was  in 
Washington  on  business  connected 
with  the  75th  Anniversary. 

May  14th  he  represented  the  Col- 
lege at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  speaking  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  on  the  toast 
“Beyond  the  Mountains.” 

May  19th  Mr.  King  preached  the 
annual  sermon  at  the  Ohio  State 
Congregational  Association  at  Collin- 
wood,  dealing  with  the  teaching  of 
Jeasus,  in  the  15th  of  Luke. 

May  21  st  Mr.  King  gave  the  com- 
mencement address  before  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Hamilton  College, 
Lexington,  Kentucky ; and  met  at 
dinner  a number  of  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  State  University,  and 
Transylvania  University,  and  other 
prominent  citizens  of  Lexington. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Prof.  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  head  of  the  department 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  in  the  week  begin- 
ning May  4,  gave  the  first  series  of 
six  lectures  in  the  new  Haskell  lec- 
turship  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
The  subject  of  the  course  was,  “The 
Bible  and  the  Ancient  World,”  divid- 
ed into  the  six  following  subjects; 
“Suggestive  Questions,”  “Ancient 
Thought  and  Speech,”  “The  World 
Before  Israel,”  “Beginning  of  Is- 
rael,” “The  Career  of  Israel,” 
and  “Poetic  Conception  Made  Real.” 
The  addresses  were  given  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church  and  were  open. 

The  members  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christitan  Association  gave 
a supper  in  the  parlors  of  the  Second 
Church.  The  rooms  were  beautifully 
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decorated  and  a substantial  supper 
was  served  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred guests. 

A gift  of  $10,000  was  announced  re- 
cently in  chapel  by  President  King. 
The  money  is  the  gift  of  an  anony- 
mous friend  in  Boston  and  is  to  be 
added  to  the  Carnegie  Library  Fund. 
This  donation  meets  half  of  the  re- 
quired amount  for  Mr.  Carnegie’s  of- 
fer toward  the  new  building. 

The  new  organ  for  the  First  Church 
has  been  shipped  from  the  factory  of 
the  Estey  Organ  Company  and  is 
now  being  installed.  The  decoration 
of  the  church  is  completed  and  it  is 
expected  that  services  may  be  re- 
sumed in  the  remodeled  church  June 
24. 

The  last  entertainment  in  the  U.  L. 
A.  course  for  the  year  was  a read- 
ing of  the  Alkestis  by  Professor 
Richard  G.  Moulton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  While  hardly  so 
notable  an  achievement  as  the  read- 
ing from  the  Old  Testament,  the  in- 
terpretation was  suggestive  and  'ef- 
fective. 

The  members  of  Aelioian  Society 
presented  Wednesday  evening,  April 
29,  in  Sturges  Hall,  “The  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Fright  of  the  Jews”  one 
of  the  York  Corpus  Christi  plays, 
which  was  acted  in  the  city  of  York 
by  the  Guild  of  the  Carpenters  in 
1540.  The  work,  which  was  admirably 
done,  was  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Philip  D.  Sherman,  Asso- 
sociate  Professor  in  the  English  de- 
partment. 

The  College  issued  a most  com- 
plete program  of  the  Anniversary 
Week  which  has  been  mailed  to  every 
Alumnus  and  non-graduate  student 
of  the  College.  It  gives  detailed  an- 
nouncements of  all  public  meetings, 
class  reunions,  concerts  and  informa- 
tion indispenable  for  those  antici- 
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pating  attending  tbs  coming  Com- 
mencement. Several  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  original  program 
which  include  raising  of  the  depart- 
mental flags,  to  take  place  Friday 
afternoon  on  the  Campus  at  four 
o’clock ; business  meeting  of  the 
Zeta  chapter  of  Ohio  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Saturday  afternoon  at  two 
o’clock;  business  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Saturday  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
Chapel  of  Council  Hall ; General  Ex. 
for  the  Women  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  F. 
Johnston,  (by  request)  two  o’clock, 
Tuesday,  in  Warner  Hall;  presenta- 
tion of  the  Chapel  Bell  by  the  class 
of  ’02  at  half  past  two  o’clock,  in 
Finney  Chapel. 


SINGING  AT  COMMENCEMENT. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  hope  that 
the  students  and  the  Alumni  of  Ober- 
lin  College  might  express  their  en 
thusiasm  for  their  Alma  Mater  in 
song.  For  several  weeks  the  students 
have  devoted  some  time  at  the  close 
of  Chapel  exercises  to  the  singing  of 
Oberlin  College  songs.  In  order  that 
the  singing  at  Commencement  may 
prove  a success,  several  of  the  songs 
have  been  printed.  The  Committee 
has  generously  donated  a number 
sufficient  to  send  to  each  subscriber 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  learned  and  that 
at  the  various  services  where  the 
songs  are  used  the  Alumni  may 
and  will  take  part.  The  “Songs  of 
Oberlin”,  a book  of  attractive  size 
and  containing  all  the  songs  written 
for  Oberlin  College  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged  and  it  is  from  this  book 
that  these  selections  have  been  taken. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Mrs.  Helen  Finney  Cox,  who  for 
two  years  has  been  at  Dansville,  New 


York,  has  returned  to  Oberlin  and 
is  occupying  a suite  at  221  Elm  street. 

A beautiful  silver  loving  cup  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  has 
been  presented  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  St. 
John:  “Presented  to  D.  C.  E.  St. 
John,  by  the  men  of  Oberlin  College 
as  a slight  token  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  loving  and  unfailing  de- 
votion to  their  interests,  April  16, 
1908.” 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  gave  the 
annual  address  Decoration  Day  be- 
fore the  Lincoln  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
of  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Johnston’s  address 
was  filled  with  personal  remeniscen- 
ses  of  the  stirring  times  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  gave  an 
address  the  first  week  in  May  before 
the  Institute  for  Adult  Workers  with 
Boys  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Fiske’s  subject  was  “Christian  Work 
Among  Boys  in  the  Middle  Adoles- 
cent Period.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Adams,  after  a winter  of  study  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  are  in  Paris.  They 
are  booked  for  their  return  voyage 
the  last  week  in  June. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Morrison  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  senior  class  of 
the  Conservatory  in  a novel  manner. 
Instead  of  the  usual  senior  party,  a 
car  was  chartered  which  took  the 
party  to  Cleveland,  where  the  guests 
heard  Verdi’s  opera  “Aida.”  On  the 
return  to  Oberlin  a dainty  lunch  was 
served. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Currier, 
who  have  been  spending  the  winter 
in  California,  arrived  in  Oberlin  the 
last  week  in  May,  where  they  will  re- 
main several  weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Currier  are  in  tbeir  old  home,  105 
Elm  Street. 

Mrs.  Abbey  Spencer  Easton,  wife 
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of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Easton  of  the 
Academy  Faculty,  died  in  Cleveland, 
Monday,  May  4.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  her  late  residence,  142 
West  Lorain  Street,  and  interment 
was  made  at  Westwood  Cemetery. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton  came  to  Ober- 
lin  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  from  Kipton,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Easton  held  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools. 

Professor  William  J.  Hutchins  was 
the  representative  of  the  College  at 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  gathering  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Saturday,  May  2.  Mr. 
Hutchins  delivered  the  address  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Severance 
entertained  Miss  May  Mukle  during 
her  stay  in  Oberlin.  A delightful 
reception  held  in  honor  of  their  guest 
was  given  after  Miss  Mukle’s  recital. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Bosworth  en- 
tertained the  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  tea  Wednesday  evening, 
May  13,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Second 
Church.  Dr.  Bosworth  acted  as  toast- 
master at  the  close  of  the  supper  and 
called  upon  Dr.  H.  M.  Tenney  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bradshaw,  pastors  of  the 
Congregational  churches  to  respond. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Diehl  of  the  senior  class 
made  a brief  speech  and  delivered  to 
the  middle  class  the  key  which  is 
kept  in  trust  by  each  succeeding  sen- 
ior class.  Mr.  C.  M.  Steele  accepted 
it  in  behalf  of  ’09. 

Professor  L.  B.  Hall  gave  a talk  at 
Chapel  April  30,  on  the  later  presi- 
dents of  Oberlin ; Fairchild,  Ballan- 
tine  and  Barrows. 

Professor  Charles  Harris,  from 
1888  to  1893  head  of  the  German  de- 
partment in  the  College,  will  deliver 
the  English  address  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Goethe — Schiller  monument 
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dedication  in  Wade  Park,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  July  5.  Professor  Harris  is 
now  a member  of  Western  Reserve 
University  faculty. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  gave  a 
lecture  illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  from  nature  on  “The  Sea  Birds 
of  the  Western  Bird  Reservations”  at 
the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Audubon  Society,  held  Sat- 
urday, May  2,  at  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  W.  Fred  Bohn  delivered  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday,  May 
28,  for  the  high  school  commence- 
ment at  Marysville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  entertained 
the  senior  class  at  Baldwin  Cottage, 
Saturday  evening,  May  16.  The  color 
scheme  of  violet  and  white  was  most 
artistically  carried  out  in  both  re- 
freshments and  decorations.  The  Glee 
Club  gave  several  selections  and  Miss 
Seiler,  Miss  Eikenberry  and  Miss 
Hofstetter  contributed  musical  num- 
bers. 

A new  residence  district  west  of 
Prospect  street  on  the  extension  of 
Oak  street  is  to  be  added  to  Oberlin 
this  summer  by  an  association  com-, 
posed  of  Professors  William  J. 
Hutchins,  G.  Walter  Fiske,  Kemper 
Fullerton,  and  C.  W.  Savage;  Instruc- 
tors, Walter  P.  Stanley,  and  Charles 
A.  Adams  and  a few  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  W.  P.  Carruthers,  W.  R. 
Moore  and  W.  W.  Thompson.  The 
members  of  the  association  have 
agreed  upon  a building  restriction 
that  homes  shall  cost  not  less  than 
$3,500  and  that  no  person  may  erect 
or  sell  a home  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  members  of  the  association. 
It  is  planned  to  have  spacious  and 
decorated  lawns  and  elaborately  plan- 
ned homes.  Mr.  Savage  is  the  first 
to  begin  building  on  the  new  allot- 
ment. 
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AKRON  ALUMNI  GATHERING. 

The  second  banquet  of  the  Oberlin 
College  association  of  Akron  was 
given  Thursday  evening  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  President  Henry 
Churchill  King  of  Oberlin  college  was 
the  guest  of  honor.  A reception  was 
given  which  lasted  from  6:30  to  7:30 
o’clock,  when  the  banquet  was  served 
in  the  dining  room.  The  tables  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
were  decorated  with  crimson  and 
gold,  the  college  colors.  Red  and 
yellow  tulips  were  used  for  the  cen- 
terpieces, with  daffodils  as  favors. 
Covers  were  laid  for  60.  The  toast- 
master was  C.  M.  Woodruff,  who  in- 
troduced the  speakers  of  the  evening 
in  a clever  and  witty  manner.  Edwin 
W.  Brouse  was  the  first  speaker,  and 
toasted  “The  Crimson  and  Gold.” 
Mr.  Brouse  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Monroe  who  told  of  his 
experience  as  a “’qger  in  Oberlin.” 
After  a solo  by  Miss  Mary  Dioe,  Dr. 
S.  B.  Dudley  responded  to  the  toast, 
“Oberlin  Maladies,”  Miss  Faith  Par- 
melee  toasted  the  “Co-Eds”  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Noah  “Business  is  Business,” 
which  was  followed  by  vocal  numbers 
by  Mrs.  James  Shreffler.  The  last 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  President 
King  who  responded  to  the  toast  “A 
Message  from  the  Seat  of  Learning.” 
Mr.  King  brought  much  of  interest 
and  gave  the  association  a clear  idea 
of  what  the  College  is  doing  and  what 
it  hopes  to  do.  The  evening  closed 
by  all  giving  the  old  college  yell,  “Hi- 
O-Hi,”  with  vigor.  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Monroe; 
Vice-president,  Miss  Faith  Parmelee; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  P.B.Treash. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
the  officers  together  with  Dr.  Sackett, 


Edwin  Brous>e,  A.  H.  Noah  and  Miss 
Ashman. 


OHIO  VALLEY  ALUMNI 
BANQUET 

Dr.  William  G.  Frost,  President  of 
Berea  College,  with  Mrs.  Frost,  Pro- 
fessor William  J.  Hutchins,  of  Ober- 
lin, and  Fred  C.  Kingsbury,  of  Col- 
umbus, were  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 
College,  held  at  the  Business  Men’s 
Club  May  4,  Cincinnati.  The  talks 
were  devoted  to  a discussion  of 
school  days  and  Oberlin  past  and 
present.  Professor  Hutchins  pre- 
sented some  interesting  data  about 
the  college  . It  has,  he  says, 
an  endowment  fund  of  $1,700, 
000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,000,- 
000  in  ten  years.  In  this  respect  it  is 
the  second  college  of  all  in  the  United 
States,  being  exceeded  only  by  Dart- 
mouth. Its  annual  income  is  $22 2,- 
000. 

Judge  A.  C.  Shattuck  was  elected 
President;  William  M.  Ampt,  Vice 
President;  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Secre- 
tary; Dr.  A.  M.  Countryman,  Treas- 
urer. A.  B.  Johnson,  graduate  of 
1853,  was  present. 


PITTSBURG  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The  Pittsburg  Branch  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Association  held  its  an- 
nual spring  meeting  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  21.  Dr.G.  Frederick  Wright 
spoke  most  entertainingly  on  “Rem- 
iniscences of  Oberlin”  and  a musical 
program  was  furnished  by  Miss  Kate 
M.  Lytle,  soprano,  Mrs.  Alvan  Wood- 
ward Sherrill,  contralto.  Mr.  G.  Dud- 
ley, baritone,  with  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hunt, 
accompanist.  There  were  only  about 
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forty  present,  which  was  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  ihe  meeting  was 
voted  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  the 
association  has  had.  It  was  held  at 
the  “Rittenhouse.” 

A dainty  supper  was  served. 


OBERLIN  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  or  Trustees  who  will  serve  as 
delegates  to  the  International  Council 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  June  30- 
July  9: 

Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

Rev.  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Rev.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Rev.  Casper  W.  Hiatt,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

President  Henry  C.  King,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  Oak- 
land, California. 

Rev.  William  F.McMillan,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Rev.  Irving  W.  Metcalf,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri, 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  Noble,  Phillips, 
Maine. 


REUNION  OF  ’58,  ’61,  ’63. 

The  classes  of  ’58,  ’61,  and  ’63  are 
invited  to  be  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Tenney  at  her  home  178 
North  Professor  Street,  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, June  23rd,  at  four  o’clock. 


1907  REUNION  PLANS. 

Class  headquarters  will  be  at  47 
North  Main,  opposite  Spear  Library. 
All  members  of  the  class  are  asked 
to  register  there  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  arrival.  A picnic  to  the 
lake  is  planned  for  Wednesday  morn- 
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ing  and  afternoon,  June  24.  All  mem- 
bers who  know  of  former  members 
of  1907,  not  graduates,  who  are  plan- 
ning to  be  present,  will  confer  a fav- 
or by  reporting  their  names/ and  ad- 
dresses to  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  Council 
Hall. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Ebersole  was  ordained 
at  the  Second  Church  in  Oberlin, 
Thursday  evening,  May  14  . After 
the  prooessional  by  the  choir  the  in- 
vocation was  pronounced  by  Rev.  J. 
E.  Kirbye,  of  Medina.  The  reading 
of  the  minutes  by  the  scribe  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  scripture  lesson  which 
was  read  by  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske. 
The  ordination  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Professor  William  J Hutchins 
and  the  prayer  by  Professor  E.  I. 
Bosworth.  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley  of 
Cleveland  gave  the  charge  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  Cromer  of  Wellington,  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Rev.  H.  M. 
Tenney  gave  the  concluding  prayer 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounoed 
by  Rev.  A.  A.  Ebersole.  Mr  Eber- 
sole has  accepted  a call  as  assistant 
pastor  to  the  Central  Union  church, 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  with  his 
wife  and  three  sons  will  leave  in 
July  for  the  new  work. 

’44  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Jonathan  Cope- 
land, one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
graduates  of  the  college,  is  making 
his  home  with  relatives  at  Oolaga, 
Oklahoma. 

’59 — Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little  prepared 
a most  interesting  paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  more  prominent  buildings 
erected  in  Oberlin  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years,  which  was  read  at 
Chapel  by  President  King,  Tuesday, 
May  5.  Mrs  Little’s  paper  contained 
many  interesting  data. 

’62 — Mrs.  Ellen  Johnston  Phinney 
after  many  years  of  residence  in 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  moved  to  North- 
hampton, Massachusetts,  where  she 
will  be  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Geor- 
gia E.  Phinney,  ’94,  who  is  engaged 
in  business  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Phin- 
ney has  been  for  many  years  the 
President  of  the  Nonpartisan  W.  C. 
T.  U.  of  Cleveland,  and  previous  to 
her  departure  a large  reception  was 
held  in  her  honor. 

’68 — Mr.  Henry  F.  Clark  is  finan- 
cial secretary  for  Berea  College,  Be- 
rea, Kentucky.  Mr.  Clark’s  address 
is  The  Pasadena,  Corner  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Dubois  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

’69 — Miss  Emily  J.  Carl  has  re- 
signed her  work  among  the  Indians 
at  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  Little 
Rock,  North  Dakota,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  has  moved  to  Oberlin. 
Her  address  is  166  South  Main  St. 

’70 — Mr.  William  H.  Scott  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Principal  of 
the  Proctor  school  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  in  contin- 
uous service  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  his  resignation  is  made  because 
of  ill  health. 

’77 — William  C.  Calland,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  Drury  College  for 
the  past  twenty-three  years,  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  college  year,  June  n. 
Mr.  Calland  has  been  associated  with 
educational  work  since  graduating 
from  College.  He  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
Fund  at  the  close  of  his  active  ser- 
vice. 

'83— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  F. 
Swift’s  daughter,  Dorothy  Rowland 
Swift,  is  the  author  of  a comedy 
which  was  given  by  the  senior  class, 
May  1,  of  which  Miss  Swift  is  a 
member,  at  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts. 

’84 — Miss  Harriet  E.  Symonds  and 


Mr.  C.  A.  Grabill  were  recently  mar- 
ried. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grabill  are  now 
living  at  505  North  Stanton  Street, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

’84 — Dr.  James  E.  McConnell  of 
the  Union  Congregational  Church  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  will  preach 
at  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
at  Oberlin  this  summer  during  the 
pastor’s  absence. 

’85 — Miss  Flora  Bridges  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  was  the  guest  of 
friends  at  Wellesley  College  several 
days  in  May. 

’86  ’87  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  J.  Rice  have  changed  their 
address  from  702  Neosho  Street  to 
807  Mechanic  Street,  Emporia,  Kan- 
sas. 

’87 — Dr.  T.  Iyenaga,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  returned  to  Japan  with  the 
address,  1,  6th  Street,  Tamachi,  Shi- 
ba,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

’87  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Ellen  Ransom 
is  teaching  piano  at  Alma  College, 
Alma,  Michigan. 

’88 — Charles  H.  Kirshner  is  as 
usual  working  in  the  interests  of 
good  government  for  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

'88 — Miss  Helen  E.  Dewey  has  left 
Mazon,  Illinois,  and  is  making  her 
home  with  friends  at  Morris,  Ill- 
inois. 

’90 — Dr.  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  history  and  Embry- 
ology in  the  University  of  California 
and  assistant  director  of  the  San 
Diego  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  and 
will  spend  the  coming  academic  year 
in  Europe,  principally  at  Munich  and 
Naples.  He  will  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  in  June  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  on  “The  Plankton”  and  an 
address  at  London  before  the  Chal- 
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lenger  Society  of  Great  Britain  on 
“Oceanography  in  America” — Sci- 
ence, May  8. 

’90 — Rev.  George  B.  Laird  has 
moved  from  Wilmerding,  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mr.  Laird’s 
address  is  1746  W.  103rd  Street. 

’92 — John  B.  Kellogg  has  moved 
from  Orange,  New  Jersey  to  San 
Francisco,  California.  His  office  ad- 
dress is  907  Union  Trust  Building. 

’92 — Mrs.  Gerald  B.  Smith  has 
changed  her  address  from  Chicago, 
Illinois  to  Middlefield,  Massachusetts. 

*93 — Mrs.  Martha  Little  Jackson’s 
address  is  now  Milton,  Wisconsin, 
where  her  husband,  Rev.  Frank  D. 
Jackson  is  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church. 

’92 — Rev.  John  L.  Love  expects  to 
return  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
the  first  of  June.  Mr.  Love  has  been 
at  Langston,  Oklahoma. 

’93 — Professor  and  Mrs.  Oliver  C. 
Clifford  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  were  the 
guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  Ring 
the  first  week  in  May. 

93 — Charles  A.  Brand  contributes 
“The  Chelsea  Bridge”  to  the  Congre- 
gationalist  of  April  23,  which  is  a 
dramatic  picture  of  Chelsea’s  recent 
conflagation. 

'93  O.  T.  S. — Born,  To  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Leaton  Corbin,  T’aiku, 
Shansi,  China,  March  29,  1908,  a 

daughter,  Clara. 

’93  O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Lucile  Smith 
Morris,  who  has  resided  in  New 
York  City  for  several  years,  is  now 
iii  Kirkville,  Missouri,  where  she  will 
make  her  home  for  two  years.  Her 
address  is  415  S.  6th  Street. 

’94 — Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  gave 
two  addresses  in  Oberlin,  Sunday, 
May  10,  representing  the  interests  of 
the  Anti  Saloon  League.  The  ad- 
dresses were  exceedingly  interesting 
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and  showed  the  tremendous  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  by  that 
organization. 

’94 — The  Schoolmasters’  Club  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  addressed  by 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Mr. 
Herbert  Harroun  opened  the  program 
with  three  tenor  solos. 

’94  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Hugh  W.  Jones 
has  left  Delta,  Pensylvania,  and  has 
gone  to  Saint  Asaph,  Flintshire, 
North  Wales.  His  address  is  Alex- 
ander House. 

’94 — G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  of 
New  York  have  just  published  a 
book  by  William  MacLeod  Raine, 
“Wyoming,  A Story  of  the  Outdoor 
West.” 

’94 — Miss  Ellen  Noble  is  teaching 
at  Southington,  Connecticut. 

’95 — Born, To  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Cushing  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Folger 
Cushing  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  March  16, 
1908,  a son,  John  Turner  Cushing. 

’95 — Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Williams  is 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  at 
Knoxville,  Tennesee. 

’97 — William  G.  Phelps  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West  and  South 
which  were  held  at  Nashville,  Tenne- 
see, during  the  Easter  vacation. 

’97 — Rev.  Giles  G.  Brown  sailed 
April  28,  on  the  Romanic  from  Bos- 
ton, for  Ceylon,  where  he  will  begin 
his  new  work  as  President  of  Jaffa 
College  at  Vaddukkoddai. 

’96,  ’97— Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Burke  and  children  recently  visited 
in  Oberlin  on  their  way  from 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  their  new 
home  in  Oakland,  California,  where 
Mr.  Burke  will  continue  the  practice 
of  law,  and  also  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

97 — Mrs.  Edith  Brand  Hannah  and 
son  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Hannah’s 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  Brand  of  Oberlin, 
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where  they  will  remain  until  the  later 
part  of  July  when  they  sail  for  the’r 
home  in  England. 

'98 — Born,  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Barnard,  May  1,  a son,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

’98 — Miss  Minnie  L.  Carter  is  Dean 
of  Women  at  Bellevue  College,  Belle- 
vue, Nebraska. 

’98 — Mr.  W.  A.  Hemingway  writes 
in  a private  letter  of  March  31,  as 
follows ; — “The  word  of  the  great 
interest  among  Oberlin  students  and 
other  friends  in  the  work  of  Shansi 
Mission  is  a source  of  inspiration  to 
us.  Mr.  K’ung  is  pushing  forward 
the  new  Academy.  There  are  al- 
ready fifteen  boys  enrolled  and  doing 
good  work.  Some  of  these  were 
brought  home  from  the  North  China 
Academy  at  T’ung  Chow  to  join  the 
new  Academy.  Secretary  Harry  Wade 
Hicks  is  to  visit  us  soon.” 

’98  O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Marie  Shanefelt 
Laparra’s  address  is  Paris,  France. 
M.  Raoul  Laparra  has  just  composed 
and  staged  an  opera,  “La  Habanera” 
which  has  won  for  the  author  much 
distinction.  “Musica,”  the  French 
musical  review,  gives  full  page  illus- 
trations and  favorable  comment  on 
the  opera. 

’98— Born,  To  Mr.  Duncan  Stuart 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Fairfield  Stuart,  a 
son,  Allen  Fairfield  Stuart. 

’00—  Milliman  W.  Sweet  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sweet’s  address  is  Livingston  Build- 
ing. 

’00 — Miss  Helen  Sargent,  who  has 
been  teaching  at  Huguenot  College, 
Africa,  is  home  on  a furlough.  Her 
address  is  Jasper,  New  York. 

’00 — Car!  W.  Pierce  has  left  Gads- 
den, Alabama,  and  is  now  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  his  address  being  932  Mahon- 
ing Street. 

’00  O.  T.  S. — Dr.  William  A. 


Knight  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  will 
preach  in  Oberlin  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  pastor. 

’01 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  H.  Birds- 
eye and  son  are  visiting  in  Oberlin, 
where  Mrs.  Birdseye  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Mr.Birdseye’s  work 
will  take  him  to  the  West. 

’01 — Mr.  Ward  H.  Nyehas  accepted 
a call  to  Billings,  Montana,  where  he 
will  act  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  Nye  has  held  a 
similar  position  in  Oberlin  five  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nye  expect  to  move 
sometime  during  the  summer. 

’01  ’03 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  F. 
Adams  are  building  a residence  on 
their  lot  on  Elm  Street,  Oberlin. 

’02 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Heming- 
way announce  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter, Jane,  Wednesday,  April  29,  1908, 
Kansas  City  Missouri. 

’03 — Dr.  Frank  W. Vincent  since  his 
return  from  New  York,  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  Gilchrist  building, 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

’03 — Edgar  K.  Chapman  is  teach- 
ing physics  in  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

’03 — Mr.  Dudley  B.  Reed  and  Miss 
Clara  Jones  were  married  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Jackson,  Ohio, 
Tuesday,  May  19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed 
will  spend  the  summer  in  the  White 
Mountains,  Camp  Pemigenwassett, 
Pike,  New  Hampshire. 

’04  ’06  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Ernest  W. 
Altwater  of  Burr’s  Mills,  New  York, 
contributed  an  article  on  the  Trinity 
to  the  Congregationalist,  which  was 
published  in  their  issue  of  March  28. 

’04 — W.  H.  Chapin  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  John  Harrison  Fellow- 
ship in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  coming  year. 

’04— Mr.  Albert  Staub  and  Miss 
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Jeanne  Macintosh  are  to  be  married 
June  ii,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Macin- 
tosh in  Nebraska.  After  spending 
Commencement  week  in  Oberlin,  they 
will  sail  from  New  York  to  their 
mission  field  in  Shansi,  China.  Mr. 
Staub  is  devoting  the  month  of  May 
to  raising  $10,000  for  a building  and 
its  equiptment  for  the  work  in  Shan- 
si. Of  this  amount  more  than  $5,000 
has  been  pledged. 

’04 — Miss  Frances  Knox  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New 
York  City. 

’05  O.  C.  M. — Neille  O.  Rowe,  who 
is  a member  of  the  Conservatory 
Faculty  of  Fargo  College,  gave  an 
organ  recital  in  the  Baptist  church  of 
Fargo,  Thursday  evening,  May  7.  The 
program  included  selections  from 
German,  French,  American  and  Eng- 
lish composers. 

’06 — Richard  Long  is  now  in  the 
Sandusky  office  of  the  New  York 
Lumber  Insurancee  Company.  Mr. 
Long’s  address  is  Box  305. 

’06 — Radoslov  A.  Tsanoff  has  just 
been  awarded  a fellowship  in  philo- 
sophy at  the  University  of  Cornell. 

’07 — Miss  Charlotte  H.  Brooks, 
who  last  November  went  as  a mis- 
sionary to  India,  writes  that  she  is 
enjoying  her  work  with  the  children 
in  Kodia  and  that  the  town  is  beau- 
tifully situated,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  beautiful  lakes  and  charm- 
ing walks. 

’07 — Miss  Mabel  D.  Woodside  is 
taking  the  Nurse  Training  course  in 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

The  following  scholarships  were 
awarded  the  closing  day  of  the  Sem- 
inary, May  13 ; First  rank,  $100,  A. 
A.  Ebersole,  W.  C.  Fairfield ; Second 
rank,  $75,  F.  B.  Beach,  A.  B.  De 
Haan,  G.  L.  Diehl,  O.  D.  Foster,  G. 
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B.  Hatfield,  G.  A.  Stewart.  Third 
rank,  $50,  H.  C.  Juell,  F.  Vasu. 

After  a year  of  secrecy,  the  author 
of  “As  the  Hague  Ordains;  Journal 
of  a Russian  Prisoner’s  Wife  in  Ja- 
pan” published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  is  known  as  Miss  Eliza 
Ruhanah  Scidmore,  now  a resident  of 
Washington.  Miss  Scidmore  is  also 
the  author  of  a number  of  standard 
works,  including  some  on  Alaska, 
“Jinriksha  Days  in  Japan,”  “West- 
ward to  the  Far  East,”  “China,  the 
Long-Lived  Empire,”  and  “Winter 
India.  Miss  Scidmore  was  in  Japan 
during  the  recent  war. 

D.  Carroll  Churchill  has  perfected 
a new  loom  which  is  capable  of  weav- 
ing fifty  yards  of  cloth  in  eight  hours 
which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
work  in  India.  In  the  recent  All-In- 
dia weaving  contest,  the  first  plaoe 
was  given  the  workers  of  this  loom. 
This  brought  to  Mr.  Churchill  an 
offer  from  the  British  government  of 
a $7,000  position,  which  he  refused 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  education  of 
Indian  Christians  in  Negar  on  Tuske- 
gee  lines. 

Born,  To  Mr.  John  W.  Lombard 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tarbox  Lombard, 
a daughter,  Katherine  Russell  Lom- 
bard. The  baby  is  a great  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Rus- 
sel Lord,  for  many  years  Assistant 
Dean  of  Women  of  Oberlin  College. 

Miss  Ida  Moss’  address  now  is 
7704  Eggleston  Avenue,  Auburn  Sta- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Dudley  and  Miss  Hor- 
tense  P.  Mapes  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  sister,  Mrs.  W. 
Goldsburg,  Craig,  Nebraska,  Tuesday 
aftetrnoon  May  11.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  will  make  their  home  in 
Oberlin  where  Mr.  Dudley  has  been 
in  business  for  several  years. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  W.  RUSSELL 
LORD. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Russell  Lord 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Tarbox,  Batavia,  New 
York,  early  Sunday  morning,  May 
24,  1908. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Lord’s  life  and 
work  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Magazine. 


MRS.  ESTHER  WATTLES. 

Mrs.  Esther  Wattles,  after  a brief 
illness,  died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  April  12,  1908,  not  quite  a 
month  after  her  eighty-ninth  birth- 
day. 

Mrs.  Wattles  was  born  on  a farm 
near  Salem,  Ohio,  March  27,  1819. 
There  she  lived  until  her  fourteenth 
year,  when  her  people  moved  to  Clin- 
ton county,  Ohio,  where  she  pursued 
her  studies.  In  1844  she  married  John 
O.  Wattles  and  went  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  teaching,  and  there  she 
taught  for  a time.  Mr.  Wattles  had 
studied  to  be  a foreign  missionary; 
but  later  decided  that  there  was  more 
need  of  home  missionaries,  and  his 
entire  life  was  devoted  to  that  work. 

FrOm  Cincinnati  they  removed  to 
Wea  Plains  and  later  to  West  Point, 
Indiana,  where  they  lived  eight  years 
and  where  their  three  daughters  were 
born. 

In  1857  they  moved  to  Kansas, 
near  Mound  City,  and  there  in  1859 
Mr.  Wattles  died.  Mrs.  Wattles  was 
a woman  of  undaunted  courage.  The 
Civil  War  closely  followed  her  wid- 
owhood, and  there  were  stirring 
times  in  Kansas,  which  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  face,  helping  wherever  she 
could,  and  acting  as  nurse  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  After  the  war 


in  1865,  Mrs.  Wattles  went  to  Ober- 
lin to  educate  her  children.  From 
1879  to  1883  inclusive,  she  acted  as 
nurse  in  the  '“Ladies’  Hall,”  and 
greatly  endeared  herself  to  the  girls. 
In  her  prime  Mrs.  Wattles  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  energy,  and  of 
great  independence  of  thought,  tem- 
pered always  by  extreme  kindness  of 
heart.  Beautiful  but  simple  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Ten- 
ney, who  read  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  verses  appropriately  expressive 
of  Mrs.  Wattles’  life  of  faith  and 
hope,  the  services  closing  with  a 
prayer  by  President  King. 

Mrs.  Wattles  is  survived  by  three 
children:  Miss  L.  C.  Wattles,  teacher 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory:  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Woodford,  Dean  of  Conser- 
vatory women;  and  Mrs.  Frank  Case 
of  Canton,  O. 


ALICE  L.  CRAWFORD  PEEK,  ’96  Con. 

Alice  Lucy  Crawford  Peek  died  at 
her  home  in  Moline,  Illinois,  Mon- 
day, May  18,  1908. 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Crawford  Peek  was 
born  at  Traverse  City.  Michigan, 
April  7,  1874.  After  graduating  from 
the  Conservatory  with  the  class  of 
1896  she  taught  piano,  violin,  and  har- 
mony at  Columbia  Institute,  Colum- 
bia, Tennesee,  and  the  following  year 
at  her  home  in  Traverse  City,  Michi- 
gan. September  27,  1899  she  married 
Burton  Francis  Peek,  who  with  three 
daughters,  survives  her. 


W1LHEMINA  BEDORTHA,  ’06 
Wilhcmina  Bedortha  died  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Thursday,  May  21, 
1908. 

Miss  Wilhcmina  Bedortha  was 
born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  November  11, 
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1882.  Her  preparatory  work  was 
taken  in  the  Oberlin  high  school, 
Oberlin  Academy  and  at  Stetson  Uni- 
versity, Deland,  Florida.  Miss  Be- 
dortha  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  ’06.  The  year 
following  she  devoted  to  matters  of 
business  and  here  she  displayed 
marked  ability.  The  following  sum- 
mer she  went  to  London,  England  to 
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be  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bedor- 
tha.  In  the  winter  she  went  to  Paris 
where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  French,  and  here  she  suffered  ner- 
vious  prostration.  As  soon  as  she 
was  able  she  returned  to  her  uncle’s 
home,  but  was  unable  to  fight  the 
disease.  A cable  was  received  May 
21,  announcing  her  death  early  that 
morning. 


OBERLIN’S 
FAVORITE  HYMNS 

WITH  NEW  TUNES 

BY 

OBERLIN  COMPOSERS 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


Schmidt’s 

Choir 

Collection 

OF 

Anthems, 
Hymns  and 
Responses 

For  Mixed  Voices 

Vol.  1 and  Vol.  2 Each 

$1.00 


Schmidt’s 

Collection 

OF 

Part  Songs 

FOR 

Women’s 

Voices 


19  Three-Part  Songs 

50c 

22  Four-Part  Songs 

50c 

19  Sacred  Trios  and 

Quartets 

50c 

A New  and  Important  Text  Book 

FIRST  YEAR  HARMONY  By  Thomas  Tapper 

(100  First  Lessons)  PRICE  $1.00 


Published  by  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 

BOSTON  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK 

120  Boylston  Street  11  West  36th  Street 


The  Central  Passenger 


Association 


Is  granting  special  rates  from  all  points  within  its  territory  to 
Oberlin.  Hundreds  of  your  classmates  and  friends  whose  faces 
you  no  longer  know,  will  be  on  your  trains  coming  and  going. 
They  would  connect  you  at  once  with  Oberlin  College  by  your 
Alumni  Pin.  If  you  have  none,  order  at  once  from 


W.  P.  CARRUTHERS 

THE  COLLEGE  JEWELER 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Solid  Gold,  Patent  Safety  Catch 
Four  Dollars  and  a Half 


Real  Estate  2 Sale 

If  you  want  a home  in  Oberlin,  I will  be  pleased 
to  show  you  some  of  the  best  properties  in  the  city. 

I have  some  choice  lots  also. 


T.  J.  RICE 

ALUMNI 

When  in  Oberlin  call  on  us  and  get  your 
Shoes.  We  are  agents  for  some  of  the 
best  lines  of  Shoes  on  the  market. 
Walk-Over,  Queen  Quality,  Edwin  C. 
Burt  and  other  fine  lines. 

COOLEY’S  WALK=0VER  BOOT  SHOP 


s he  Yates-Fisher  Teachers’  Agency 

PAUL  YATES,  Manager 

203  Michigan  Ave.  Fine  Arts  Building  (Suite  641)  CHICAGO 

“ I want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  have  made  in  my 
behalf.  My  greatest  regret  has  been  that  I can  not  fill  all  of  the  splendid 
positions  you  secured  for  me.  I could  certainly  retire  in  a few  years  if  1 
were  able  to  do  so.” 

A.  S.  WARMAN,  (Kenyon  College  A.  B.) 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Covington,  Ky. 


IT’S  THE  HOME  LAUNDRY  THAT 
HEALD  & KOEHLER  REPRESENT 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 


OBERLIN  LAUNDRY  CO. 


Ube  American  Savings  23a  nh  Company 

flatiron JButlWng.  : : : ©ppostte  Scott-OrlogsCo. 


We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts— Commercial  or  Savings. 

4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 
date  of  deposit  to  withdrawal. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 


The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina.  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonbnrg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars. 
Frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points. 

Limited  trains  stop  only  at  scheduled  stations.  Fast  time. 

Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  Wilson,  G.  P.  A.,  614  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 

We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 
Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  We  Are  Fountain  Pen  Experts, 
Handle  All  of  the  Leading  Makes,  Repair  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store.  3 S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

That  Job  of  Yours 

Will  have  the  proper 
effect  if  done  by  the 

NEWS  ! 

Best  equipped  office  in  Lorain  County. 
Bindery  in  connection. 


News  Printing  Co.  w J swisher,  Mgr. 


GEORGE  FEICK 


Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 

BUILDER  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


To  Teachers 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position  and  your  chances  for 
advancement?  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a great  demand  for  teachers 
of  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  and  that  the  salaries  are  in  many  cases 
double  what  you  are  now  receiving?  If  you  are  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter we  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  full  information,  and  tell  you 
how  you  can  secure  your  training  free. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present  position  you  owe  it  to  j our- 
self and  your  pupils  to  secure  a thorough  knowledge  of  business  papers, 
their  laws  and  uses. 

Will  you  send  us  your  address,  in  order  that  we  may  mail  you  our 
catalog  and  other  matter  which  will  be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
your  letter  to  us. 

Every  graduate  is  employed  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  INDIVIDUAL  instruction  enables  students  to  enroll  at  any 
time  and  complete  the  course  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good  work. 
No  vacations. 

Thanking  you  for  your  name  and  address,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  ELYRIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  CO. 

ELYRIA.  OHIO 


